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This book is dedicated to the students of Burwood 
Teachers College who with youthful enthusiasm, 
vigour and missionary-like zeal took the following 
concept of art education into many schools and 
demonstrated both its worth and its practicability. 


: FOREWORD 


The material contained in the following pages forms an 
extension of lectures given by the writer to students of the 
Burwood Teachers’ College, Victoria. It is published now in 
book form in the hope that it might reach, and help, a wider 
circle of teachers for the ultimate benefit of the children in our 
schools. The writer realises that there are many conscientious 
teachers who are denied access to the latest publications, but 
who nevertheless wish to keep abreast of recent developments 
in educational thought and practice; this book might help 
them overcome this handicap in so far as it affects their teaching 
of art. 

In compiling lectures of this kind use is made, naturally, 
of a wide range of reference material, and wherever possible 
the source of information has been indicated. To those writers 
whose names have been inadvertently omitted, however, the 
writer acknowledges his indebtedness. 

The introduction and demonstration of new ideas in a 
teachers’ college is difficult without the assistance of the 
principal for his attitude and outlook determine to a large 
extent the nature of the training offered; the writer wishes, 
therefore, to pay tribute to the freedom and tolerance granted 
him by the Principal of the Burwood Teachers’ College, 
Mr. D. M. Waller, B.A., Dip. Ed. 

The assistance and advice of Mr. W. C. Watson, B.A., B.Ed., 
formerly of the Burwood Teachers' College staff, who read the 
manuscript; the help of Mr. W. Barnett, of the Burwood 
Teachers’ College staff, who was responsible for the black-and- 
white photography, and of Mr. R. Fuller, B.A., Dip.Ed., of 
the University High School staff, who completed the colour 
photography; and the help and encouragement of many other 
people is also acknowledged with gratitude. 

And finally, to my wife, who completed a great part of the 
typing as well as enduring à prolonged period of virtual 
separation, I offer my thanks. 
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FOREWORD TO THIRD PRINTING 


Five years have elapsed since the manuscript fer Modern 
Art Education in the Primary School" was prepared. Those 
five years have witnessed a steady growth both in the recognition 
of the value of creative art experiences in the general education 
of children, and in the application by an increasing number of 
teachers of proven principles of education to the teaching of 
art. In my own State of Victoria, reports of Inspectors of 
Schools and comments from teachers at all levels indicate that 
the subject is in a reasonably healthy condition. The several 
primary teachers' colleges provide programmes in art education 
that incorporate recent developments in both philosophy and 
method, and the work of the training establishments is supple- 
mented and reinforced in metropolitan and rural schools by 
the Primary Supervisor of Art, and his staff. 

But, while there is evidence of progress and much good work 
being done, there is no cause for complacency. The malpractices 
indicated in Chapter 1 of “Modern Art Education in the 
Primary School" and the criticisms offered there are still valid, 
though not, perhaps, to the same degree. Encouraging and 
increasing numbers of teachers are adopting the kind of 
approach to art teaching outlined in subsequent chapters, but 
there remain many teachers yet to be convinced. Thus, there 
is need for continuous effort by all those interested in the welfare 
and value of art as an area of the primary school curriculum 
to maintain its present state of health and to guarantee its 
future growth. 

The well-being of our children demands that such an effort 
be made. 
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THE SITUATION CURRENTLY 


A visitor to one of our progressive Primary schools becomes 
aware, almost immediately, of the great changes that have 
occurred in art education, particularly during the last decade. 
Probably no other subject of the Primary curriculum has 
undergone such a fundamental transformation and conse- 
quently no other subject is so misunderstood and misinterpreted 
as a teaching area in the classroom. Few teachers and admin- 
istrators are aware of the real nature of these changes, of their 
effects on classroom practices, or even of the significance of 
children’s art and the contribution that it can make towards 
the preparation of our school population for adulthood in 
modern society. Thus one of the most beneficial areas of class- 
room activity is being rendered much less effective than it 
should be through ignorance and mismanagement, and its 
unique potentialities for child development are being dissipated 
through practices of doubtful value. A number of aspects of 
current art education in Australia are of a sufficiently disturbing 
natureto warrant further reference, and this should form a useful 
preface to the material which follows in later chapters. 

A study of the present pattern of art teaching in this country 
reveals several erroneous concepts. There is, for instance, a 
general misunderstanding of the nature of the visual arts. Few 
teachers realise that art is a dynamic means of communication 
between an individual and others. Visual art, in fact, might be 

- defined as an individual’s reaction to significant aspects of 
his environment expressed in pictorial form. Child art certainly 
is. Where the child is not subjected to adult concepts and inter- 
ference, his art invariably becomes a personal statement in 
pictorial terms of his reactions to life. Children use art to 
express their ideas and interests, their emotional relationships, 
and their reactions to an everchanging pattern of situations 
and experiences. ‘Until some years ago, systems of education 
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placed such emphasis upon the spoken and written means of 
expression, that the means to be found in many of the arts 
tended to be neglected. Fortunately, today it is recognized 
that expression, when limited only to the verbal, and in 
particular to intellectual forms, is not only inadequate for most 
people, but also unnatural. This is particularly true when 
applied to children.’ (Ontario Department of Education, 1952, 
p. 2.) 

There is also a general ignorance of the nature and charac- 
teristics of children's art work which all too frequently is 
confused with the nature of adult art; many teachers do not 
realise that the art of children is a body of art quite distinct 
from the art of adults. In addition, there is an unwillingness, 
now diminishing, to accept children's normal natural perform- 
ances in the various fields of art activity. Again, there is a 
general misunderstanding of the purpose of art education at 
the Primary level, and few teachers admit to clear concepts 
ofthe objectives they wish to accomplish through their teaching 
of art in the classrooms. Consequently much of the art teaching 
practised in Primary schools is unrelated to child requirements 
and contributes little to child development. 

A number of identifiable factors contribute to these condi- 
tions. Geographical isolation, on both an interstate and an 
international level, is perhaps the most serious. Art educators in 
Australia work far removed from the world centres of art and 
education and there is little international exchange. Few 
opportunities arise for art educators to travel abroad, and 
visitors here since 1937 have been few. As a result of this lack 
of external stimulus art ideas here tend to suffer from con- 
servatism and a form of in-breeding. There exists a regrettable 
lack of contact and co-ordination between art educators in 
the various Australian States. All this inevitably causes а 
considerable time interval between the introduction of new 
concepts and changes in philosophy and their understanding 
and acceptance by the majority of teachers. Indirectly, but as 
a consequence of this, a. teacher resistance is generated, and the 
clearest manifestation of this phenomenon seems to follow 
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immediately on the publication of a revision of a course of 
study. This time interval and its concomitant, teacher resistance, 
are further aggravated by the absence of effective forms of 
continuous in-service training and by a lack of suitable reference 
material. Reference works, adequate in varying degrees, are 
available in our schools for most subjects of the Primary 
curriculum. Art proves an exception, and the bewildered or 
harassed class teacher, seeking assistance, seeks in vain. 

Current teaching practices in this country are characterised, 
to a great extent, by a number of misplaced emphases which 
reveal the confusion of purpose. Many teachers seem wedded to 
the idea that art at the Primary level is mainly concerned with 
the acquisition of certain skills, and emphasis is placed upon 
the teaching of techniques and visual concepts which in the 
main are unrelated to either the child's requirements or his 
comprehension. These concepts being usually those of the 
teacher, the teaching thus assumes the nature of an imposition, 
and little provision is made for the development of individual 
and independent thinking and feeling or for participation in 
situations involving socially desirable patterns of action and 
behaviour which are inherent in the group approach and 
communal activities. 

This emphasis on techniques causes the end-product of , 
the activity to assume an exaggerated importance while the 
potential value to the child of the experience is ignored. 
Finished works, correctly rendered according to adult standards, 
are considered those most likely to draw favourable appraisal 
from many teachers (and most parents), while genuine 
creative expression—fearlessly individual, often obscure, but 
always fascinating—is discouraged. , 

А serious effect of this emphasis on the attainment of adult 
visual concepts is a considerable interference to the child's 
natural mode of expression. When maintained over a period of 
some years this leads inevitably to the replacement of the natural 
mode of expression by a form of representation foreign to the 
child and inadequate for his purposes. Art as a means of expres- 
sion is then abandoned. Thus few children use art naturally 
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and normally beyond their Primary years; the damage is 
complete. 

In addition, the prevailing narrow concept of art leads to a 
restricted range of classroom experiences, activities and 
materials. Activities in many schools centre largely upon the 
use of pastels in books; the use of paints and other media is not 
common except in the Infant grades. Indeed, such is the 
emphasis placed by some teachers on the use of pastels that a 
considerable number of children, introduced to such activity 
in the lower grades, continue to use this medium almost 
exclusively through each successive grade; they emerge, after 
Six years of Primary schooling, without any appreciable 
broadening of their experiences or knowledge. 

The nature of many of the activities currently used is such 
that they lend themselves readily to teacher domination, and 
in actual classroom practice degenerate into adult impositions 
with little regard for the natural requirements and capacity 
of the child, who is thus deprived of the educational benefits 
that might have resulted from his active and individual partici- 
pation. Lessons become rigidly teacher directed on numerous 
occasions. Individual differences and varying modes of expres- 
sion are largely ignored. The emphasis is shifted from the child 
and the contribution that the activity might have made towards 
his development to the teacher and to the end product of the 
activity. 

Little real attempt is made to establish a vital relationship 
between art and life, to make classroom experiences meaningful, 
to show the growing child the importance of art in his environ- 
ment, to demonstrate the ways in which it can be used to make 
life richer, more satisfying, more comfortable; in brief, to make 
the subject purposeful through a broadening of its content. 

The value to the child of much of the knowledge acquired 
and many of the activities experienced under such a pattern 
of art teaching is questionable. The pursuit of skills and the 
emphasis on techniques contribute little to the integrated 
development of the growing child, generate few interests of 
permanent worth, and furnish little incentive for leisure Or 
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recreational participation in art. That so few of our school 
population make use of art in any form as a means of self- 
expression о? reveal little more than a cursory interest in it 
after their school years is a matter for concern, and illuminates 
and emphasises the futility of much of our current art teaching. 
If one of the purposes of the educational process is to anticipate 
the needs of an adult community and to prepare in the school 
programme for their eventual satisfaction, then much of our 
art teaching must fail while it contributes so little to the 
preparation of the individual towards a satisfactory and 
adjusted adulthood within the prevailing social order. 

Fortunately, recent years have seen a much wider adoption 
of the ideas of Cizek, Marion Richardson, Tomlinson and other 
pioneers of modern art education, and the modification of these 
ideas to suit local conditions. Concurrently, the value to the 
growing child of a number of existing practices and activities 
has been questioned by thinking teachers, and changes have 
been recommended. Courses have been revised in an attempt 
to modernize them. New concepts have been advocated. A 
revaluation of art as curriculum material has followed. 

Desirable as these changes are, they achieve nothing unless 
the teachers in their classrooms are prepared to make themselves 
conversant with the modern philosophy and to absorb the new 
spirit, to understand and accept the changed objectives, to 
apply the modern approach in meaningful classroom experi- 
ences, and, above all, to think in terms of healthy, active 
children and their development. 


Chapter II 
CHILD ART 
A. THE STUDY OF CHILD ART. 


Now that art education has begun to assume its main function 
as an essential component of education, a brief reference to the 
history of the study of children's art will assist an appreciation 
of the modern concept. It is a comparatively new study; 
research into the nature of the art work of children dates from 
approximately 100 years ago. During this period, however, a 
considerable body of research has been undertaken, the results 
of much of it have been published, and an extensive biblio- 
graphy is available to the student. 

Herbert Spencer in ‘Education: Intellectual, Moral, 
Physical’, written between 1854 and 1859 and published in 
1861, reveals a concept of art education far in advance of his 
time. He recognized the young child as an artist. That Spencer 
was concerned with the development of the individual child 
rather than with the acquirement of skills may be inferred from 
his statement: "The question is not whether the child is 
producing good drawings. The question is whether it is devel- 
oping its faculties’ (p. 83). Ruskin, as a result of the publication 
in 1857 of his ‘Elements of Drawing’, inspired Ebenezer Cooke 
to contribute two articles to the Journal of Education (Dec. 1, 
1885, Jan. 1, 1886). In these papers Cooke reconsidered the 
principles of art teaching in the schools and severely criticized 
existing methods. He stressed the use of imagination and the 
creative faculties to meet child requirements, and condemned 
imitation. Both documents are remarkable for their anticipation 
of subsequent theories. 

James Sully, in his ‘Studies of Childhood? (1896), is credited 
with the first use of the words ‘Child Art’ as a meaningful term 
to designate a specific body of art distinct and separate from 
adult art. He identified many of the characteristics constant 19 
children’s drawings and his classification of the various stages 
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of development has served as the basis for all subsequent 
classifications. 

The great pioneer in the field of children's art, however, was 
the Austriai$, Franz Cizek, who devoted his life to children and 
their art during the period 1897 until the German occupation 
of Vienna in 1938. A reference to this work may serve to 
illustrate the nature of several concepts fundamental to the 
modern approach and at the same time emphasise the changed 
role of the teacher in the educational process. 

Born in 1865 at Leitmeritz, in Bohemia, Cizek spent his 
childhood in a simple rural background. At the age of twenty 
he came to Vienna to study art, and enrolled at the Academy 
of Fine Arts. He secured lodgings with a necessitous carpenter 
and his family. The presence of children there pleased him for 
he had a genuine love of them, and they were quickly on 
friendly terms with him. As he pursued his studies at the 
Academy the children showed great interest in the exercises 
and paintings which he was required to complete; very soon 
they expressed the desire to play with paints and brushes. 
Cizek then did two things. Because of his love of children, he 
supplied the essential materials and gave them the encourage- 
ment so vital to creative work. And they produced beautiful 
pictures, Cizek, the art student, was amazed at the aesthetic 
content of these works by untrained—or, more accurately, 
uninfluenced—children. He began a study of children's art— 
drawings done on footpaths and fences, in their homes, in 
schoolrooms—continually collecting examples to examine. He 
then made the significant discovery that there were basic 
differences in the nature of children's voluntary, leisure art 
works and those produced compulsorily in school to satisfy a 
teacher's requirements. It seemed that the school programme іп 
art was unrelated to the natural requirements of children. 
There followed a prolonged study of children’s behaviour and 
performance in the various fields of art experience. With the 
support of the Secessionists, а progressive group of younger 
artists and architects, Cizek proposed to open a school in which 
to practise the ideas and concepts he had by now formulated. 
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Immediately he was in conflict with the educational authorities 
who rejected his now famous syllabus, *To let the children grow, 
develop and mature’. Despite opposition he opened privately 
in 1897 his first Juvenile Art Class where children ‘aged from 4 
to 14 years worked with complete freedom; classes, as such, 
virtually did not exist. That the experiment proved a notable 
success is now well known for Cizek carried on these classes 
until 1938. Thus, forty or more years were spent in studying the 
nature and characteristics of the creative expression of young 
children. His influence has been world wide, and to Cizek, 
above all, must go the credit for the changed concepts that are 
now transforming art education in our schools. 

As a result of the work of Cizek in Vienna and his discoveries 
in the field of children's art, a long list of psychologists occupied 
themselves with research into the nature of children's pictorial 
expressions; all confirmed what Cizek had previously stated 
and elaborated upon his discoveries. Notable among them were 
Levinstein (1905), Kerschensteiner (1905), Burt (1922), Stern 
(1924), Luquet (1927), Wulff (1927), Koffka (1928), Piaget 
(1929), Jaensch (1930), Eng (1931), and Lowenfeld (1939). 
Kerschensteiner's publication of ‘The Development of the 
Graphic Gift’, in which he analysed the results of an examina- 
tion of 300,000 drawings by 58,000 Munich school children, 
by the very magnitude of the work furnished decisive evidence 
of the constancy of the nature of children’s art. Research into 
other aspects of the subject is still being conducted in several 
Overseas centres. 

In England the teachings of Cizek were enthusiastically 
received by a small body of progressive educators. R. R. 
Tomlinson and Marion Richardson particularly, as inspira- 
tional teachers and later as Inspectors of Schools with the 
London County Council, did much to introduce a new 
approach to art teaching in that country. 

Meanwhile in Vienna itself the work of Cizek was continued 
by Viola, and the teaching of Dworschak has yielded important 
results in recent years. 

Viktor Lowenfeld, an Austrian emigrant now living in 
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America, in conducting considerable research into the nature 
of creative activity and mental growth with both normal and 
handicapped children, has made important psychological 
contributiofis to art education. The English scholar, Sir Herbert 
Read, advocates that creative activities should be the basis of 
the whole educational process, and his book ‘Education 
Through Art’ (1943), a work of great influence, presents а 
revolutionary concept of the place of art in education. 

In America, where the new concept of art education has 
been widely accepted and practised, Arthur Wesley Dow was 
perhaps the earliest innovator in this field. His book ‘Compo- 
sition’ (1899) led to a new conception of art teaching. John 
Dewey in 1934 published ‘Art as Experience’, a significant 
work on art education which had a wide influence, and works 
by D’Amico, Winslow, Pearson, Ziegfeld, Lowenfeld, Schaefer- 
Simmern, and others, have contributed much. America’s 
greatest contribution, possibly, has been in the field of testing 
and verification, using children’s works as the basis for much 
research, 

The interest of UNESCO in art education is currently 
assuming important proportions. An International Seminar on 
Art Education (Ziegfeld, 1953) in which 20 nations including 
Australia participated, was held at Bristol, England, in 1951; 
the first international seminar of its kind, it is exerting a 
considerable influence on art teaching throughout the world. 

The quality of art teaching in Australia varies inevitably 
as it does anywhere in the world; it varies from State to State, 
and within States. Since the 1939-1945 war period revisions of 
courses of study have been introduced in all States. These 
revisions have been educationally sound and beneficial and art 
syllabuses here are, broadly speaking, comparable with those 
in operation in progressive centres overseas. They are failing 
to achieve the results anticipated, however, because of faulty 
interpretation of them by teachers in the schools. 

It is considered natural that the pattern of art education here 
should follow the English because of cultural ties. Develop- 
ments in education in England sooner or later appear in 
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education in Australia, and art proves no exception. Art 
education in Australia is English in character. A stronger 
influence from America could be absorbed; thz benefits of 
two strong streams of overseas thought would prove of inestim- 
able value. 


B. THE NATURE OF CHILDREN'S ART. 


Because of the considerable volume of research completed, 
much is now known about the nature and characteristics 
of child art and the capacity and performance of the child at 
the various levels and in the different areas of activity. Child 
art may be defined as creative expression of which every 
uninhibited child is capable in his own individual form. 
Recognized authorities may differ on details, and nomenclature 
certainly varies, but all agree that children's art is highly 
differentiated. It is extremely individual. There are scarcely 
two children who express themselves entirely alike. Not only 
do the various stages of development differ but also their 
individual modes of expression; thus a child's creative expres- 
sion may differ greatly from that of his classmates. Children 
at each age level—unless subjected to interference—produce 
their own kind of art, and their pictorial expression at each 
grade level should be allowed to develop along natural, 
spontaneous lines in response to environment. 


a. Tug RECOGNIZABLE STAGES or DEVELOPMENT. 

The recognizable stages of development in children's art 
display wide variation according to age levels and individual 
differences. The child's progression through these stages is 
gradual and conforms to no definite pattern other than 
sequencial Age groupings are merely approximate. Cizck 
identified the following evolutionary stages (cited Viola, 1942, 
p. 25): 

- scribbling and smearing stage; 
. rhythm of spirit and hand; 

- abstract-symbolic stage; 

- introduction of types; 
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5. introduction of characteristics (enrichment by percep- 

tion and experience) ; 

6. differentiation of colour, form, and space; 

7. puré unity of ‘Gestalten’ (forming and shaping); 
while a modern authority, Lowenfeld (1947, pp. 64, 84, 107, 
155, 187, 225), classifies them as follows: 

- scribbling stage, 2-4 years; 

. pre-schematic stage, 4-6 years; 
- Schematic stage, 7-9 years; 

- gang age, 9-11 years; 

. stage of reasoning, 11-13 years; 
- crisis of adolescence. 

Read (1943, pp. 117-19) uses the stages of development 
distinguished by Burt in his *Mental and Scholastic Tests 
(1922). They are: 

- Scribble, 2-5 years, with peak at 3; 

- line, 4 years; 

- descriptive symbolism, 5-6 years; 

- descriptive realism, 7-8 years; 

+ visual realism, 9-10 years; 

- repression, 11-14 years; 

- artistic revival in early adolescence. у : 

Eleven stages are tabulated by Dr. Ruth Griffiths in her 
work ‘Imagination in Early Childhood’ (1935). 


С› (л њо м н 
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b. Tug SrAGEs mv DETAIL, WITH IMPLICATIONS FOR THE 

TEACHER. 

The Scribbling Stage, including Line. (See Plate 1.) ТЕ! 

Тһе scribbling stage represents the first or primitive stage 
in the evolution of the child's creative expression. That it 
forms the basis for all future development is recognized by 
Stern (1924, p. 350) in his assertion, ‘Scribbling is to iae 
much what babbling is to speech’. Thus its importance ү ч 
growing child should not be overlooked nor should a ch n e 
denied the right of participation. Those children eo He 
Participated in pre-school education at a recognize nder- 
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garten or those whose parents have been sufficiently concerned 
about their children’s development to provide art materials in 
the home should normally have passed through з stage prior 
to their entering the Primary school, but it must not be assumed 
that all children have enjoyed such advantages. Many will 
have not. Therefore they should be given the opportunity to 
pass normally and naturally through this scribbling stage during 
their first year at school. Teachers must refrain from unwisely 
hastening the child's progress through this period in their 
desire to see him producing recognizable pictures as soon as 
possible. Undue haste or omission of this introductory stage 
could seriously affect not only the child's use and control of 
the materials and techniques introduced but also his whole 
subsequent development through art. Havighurst's (1953) 
study of developmental tasks and education suggests, in fact, 
that delayed acquisition of a skill makes its later acquisition 
difficult, and the implications of this when applied to art 
education are of considerable consequence. 

It is during this period that the child, if his introduction 
to art has been easy and natural, gains the confidence to use 
materials so necessary to all subsequent creative work and 
develops healthy and desirable attitudes towards art as a 
means of expression. Its main contribution, however, centres 
on the child's acquirement of increasing muscular coordination 
as he continues to use and handle materials. The consequence 
of this coordination cannot be minimized. Lowenfeld (1954, 
р. 11) writes, ‘Coordination between movement and the effect 
of movement is, however, most important for his whole future 
development. On this coordination of one of his most important 
senses depends his ability to move about, to develop manual 
skills, and in addition his language, because here too the 
coordinated movement of his tongue with the effect it 
produces are of utmost significance.’ 

The child’s first movements during this period are purely 
muscular and from the shoulder. Following the initial excite- 
ment of being confronted with paints and brushes and paper, 
or coloured crayons, the child's movements are essentially 
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manipulative and exploratory as he endeavours to gain control 
of the materials. (This period, in fact, is frequently referred 
to as the stagf of manipulation.) The scribbles are random and 
meaningless, show no composition or unity, and are non- 
representational. All or only portion of the paper might be 
used. Control increases as smaller wrist and hand movements 
replace the former shoulder movements. The child discovers 
that the marks he makes can be controlled or even repeated, 
and shapes appear. Gradually the shapes become meaningful 
and may be named; symbols have been evolved. The child has 
discovered that art may be used as a means of expression. As 
muscular and visual control develops, the child frequently 
attempts to represent specific parts of an object, although a 
complete synthesis of these parts is generally unattainable. 

This period of manipulation and scribbling is essentially a 
Play period, and the child should be happy and fully absorbed 
experiencing new materials and in exploring their properties. 
He works with intense concentration for short periods, and 
requires little motivation other than the materials themselves. 
The time spent in this stage varies greatly with the individual 
child and can be influenced by his general health, his mental 
and chronological age, the nature of the activity and the appeal 
it holds for him, and the teacher's attitude towards both the 
child and art as a classroom activity. 


Descriptive Symbolism. (See Plate 2.) 


h Having achieved a degree of mastery of the mate 
aving evolved a technique adequate to his purpose, 
Now proceeds to use art in an intensely individual manner to 
CXpress his concepts, his impressions and reactions. This is a 
щу fascinating stage for the teacher who understands some- 
thing of the characteristics of children's art for it reveals the 
full extent of the child's imaginative capacity as he invents or 
devises personal signs or symbols to represent objects and events 
drawn either from his mental imagery or from his observed 
environment. All symbols at first are crude, and all are 
evolutionary in nature; the child having devised a symbol then 
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n 
1. Circular scribbling, from which the first symbols of the human figure probably develop h A p 
early, crude symbol for head, the female head being the. first conscious point of contact between chi in the 
adult. 3. The head-foot symbol—legs generally appear before arms and assume great signi lie of the 
small child's world. 4. Inclusion of body, usually represented by the triangular “‘dress”” sym E accom 
child-mother relationship. 5. Increased awareness of detail, especially of costume. 6. Inclusion of arm ements. 
panies developing awareness of actions; hands become important as grasping or holding n crease 
7. Use of an appropriate setting shows developing spatial and environmental relationships. 8. In 


sense of proportion and other detail indicates dawn of visual realism. 


Diagram 1. THE EVOLUTION OF THE HUMAN FIGURE IN SYMBOLS TAKEN 
FROM CHILDREN'S DRAWINGS. 
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includes in i 
M a all the knowledge he has concerning it, and as 
Hew yaba ge increases, so the symbol changes, and, indeed. 
i y are evolved to more adequately express AW 
ащ cde he representation of the human figure in symbol 
Dail ssh - reveals the evolutionary nature of symbolism, 
Hosts b n symbol records the discovery and the compre- 
Tiet Ed e child of an additional aspect of the figure or of a 
E iom nt it. Only when the child understands the dis- 
diagram 1) “a information be assimilated in the symbol (see 
Bi foreign t ae it should be noted that the stick figure 
аг * 2 development and has no place at all in the 
used by ile i dren; it is obviously a formula invented and 
Thè impositi s, especially teachers, to simplify figure drawing. 
ү а чоң of such adult concepts on the child seriously 
lisi OF the e his natural mode of expression, deprives 
ES op bus ucational experience of making a discovery and 
засн Бш the new information in a meaningful 
tee atisfies his own requirements, and leads ultimately 
E ration and dependence. 
pin fuod; а 
ieu erests, and the first is usually that for a human being, 
Шр mother for father as yet occupies à relatively 
TUER ad role in the small child's world. Then come 
E red p animals, mechanical objects particularly 
Огей is rees, furniture, toys, pets, and flowers. Having 
а set of symbols to express his concepts the child 
y uses them so long as he remains in this stage, and 
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and aua wide variation in the nature of the symbols devised 

by different children (see diagram 2). Despite such 
iversal in their significance 


differentia; 
iid pn these symbols are uni 
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e meaningful to children of different nationalities, as 


inter: > NO 
national exhibitions of children's art show. 


direct relationship to the 


Descriptj, 
а Realism. (See Plate 3.) 
e : 
E Mn the stages of descripti 
descri _ there occurs a transition 
ptive realism, the schematic stage 
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P ground 
These diagrams made from drawings by Grade 1 children portray the same subject—a Loon 
near the school. Motivation and materials used were the same. Note the individuality of соп ed 


loy 
wealth of invention and the diversity of result. Observe particularly the variety of tree symbols emp 


to represent the same species of tree. 
Diagram 2. INDIVIDUAL VARIATIONS IN SYMBOLISM 
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(a) "A House” 
Girl aged 5 ycars. 


Having gained a «tain control of the 
medium the child is now able to express 
himself through simple, conventionalised 
forms or symbols which he personally 
devises and consistently uses so long as 
he remains in this stage. Symbols for 
trees, windows, the house, the sun, are 
apparent in the above example. 


PLATE 2— 
CHILDREN’S ART: 
THE STAGE OF SYMBOLISM. 


Ee See 
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9pm Жж. à Tree 


(b) "AS Areca Tag" Girl aged 5 years. 
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matic stage. Like the previous stage it is essentially personal 
and is of great interest to the enlightened teacher in that it is 
similarly reyelatory of the child's reactions, experiences, and 
impressions. The set of symbols evolved by the child to assist 
his pictorial expression are now included in an appropriate 
setting or environment by the use of such devices as skies, 
backgrounds and base-lines conceived two-dimensionally. 
These drawings describe logically rather than visually, and 
they continue to rely heavily upon imagination and acquired 
knowledge. The child draws what he knows rather than what he 
sees and emphasises those aspects of the subject matter con- 
sidered important or meaningful at the time of drawing. Thus 
emotional relationships become significant. Attributes of adult 
visual realism such as perspective, over-lapping, fore-shortening, 
light effects, and the third dimension, are neither used nor 
comprehended. The drawings are generally flat and by nature 
diagrams, and some interest in decoration especially of dress 
becomes apparent. 

There now appear different types of drawing resulting from 
different forms of composition. All may occur in the work of 
young children at this stage; they evolve as the result of logical 
thought and reasoning and should be accepted as normal modes 
of expression. *X-ray' pictures are those in which the child 
shows objects within objects, as when an external wall of a 
building is ignored so that objects or activities inside can be 
represented. (This kind of picture, of course, is frequently 
found in the work of some primitive peoples, notably the 
Australian aborigine.) ‘Fold-over’ pictures show the subject 
matter arranged on opposite sides of an imaginary central axial 
line, as in a street scene where elevational views of the houses 
on both sides of the street are shown, and a form of mental 
folding back of the houses into normal positions is required to 
establish their true physical relationship. The ‘multi-viewpoint’ 
picture shows a synthesis of several points of view as when the 
front and both sides of a house are shown, while the ‘series’ 
picture illustrates a number of related events in the one 


drawing. (See Diagram 3.) 
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Visual Realism. (See Plate 4.) 

By the time the normal child is approximately 10 years old his 
intellectualmuscular and visual mechanism has matured to a 
point where he not only becomes aware of physical reality in a 
world of appearances, but he now attempts to include the 
attributes of visual realism in his work. Thus, for the first time, 
his work takes on a visual bias. He now draws from nature 
rather than from imagination and memory, and his pictorial 
expressions largely reflect his gang-age interests. Girls frequently 
portray their own sex with a marked concern for dress and 
costume details, family life, household activities, and games; 
while the work of boys shows a masculine inclination and 
centres around their sports, especially football, mechanical 
things such as aircraft and vehicles, and variations on the- 
conflict-between-participating-groups theme, such as police 
and bandits or inter-planetary wars. 

In the early or two-dimensional phase of this period the 
child uses outline only but with a tolerably accurate regard for 
proportion and scale. In the second phase the flat outline 
treatment is replaced by a three-dimensional approach in 
which the child attempts to show the actual physical form of 
the object, and such devices as perspective and over-lapping to 
represent space relationships, or shading to show solidity or 
the effects of light and shade, may be attempted. Landscapes 
become frequent subject-matter, either in their own right or as 
backgrounds for the activities and objects already indicated. 

Where the approach to art as a means of communication 
has been natural and creative, where individual expression 
has been encouraged and cultivated, and where experiences 
and materials have been richly varied, no serious teaching 
problem arises. But as a consequence of the current restrictive 
pattern of art teaching, a serious educational problem generally 
arises at this stagc and continues on into grade six. Because of 
the prevailing emphasis on adult visual concepts, the child 
becomes aware of his limitations; he realises that he does not 
possess the requisite technical knowledge or skill to meet the 
leacher's requirements. His own requirements he could 
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meet, but he cannot reproduce in his drawings those adult 
characteristics that his teacher expects. When this quite normal 
inability occasions adverse comment and rebukų, the child 
quickly becomes sensitive of his failure. This is followed in 
sequence by self-criticism, a loss of confidence in his own natural 
ability, the growth of a fear of the reactions of his classmates 
and teacher, and finally the repudiation of art as an adequate 
means of expression. 

If the child is to be assisted through the difficulties that 
currently accompany this stage, then the teacher must adopt a 
subtle and sympathetic approach. A friendly, informal class- 
room atmosphere must be developed. Individual differences 
Should be recognized and respected. The child will require 
generous encouragement if his confidence and belief in his 
own capacity is to be sustained. His natural mode of expression 
should be accepted as inviolable, and cultivated. Group 
experiences and communal activities enable the child to 
perform naturally among his social peers. Provision of a wide 
variety of materials and opportunities to use them becomes 
essential. 

The attainment of these conditions under present teaching 
conditions imposes a demand upon the individual teacher's 
physical strength, ingenuity, and patience, but results in terms 
of pupil development through creative expression make it 
genuinely worthwhile. 


Repression. 


The extent of the damage to the child's natural form of 
expression caused by interference and misplaced emphases can 
be studied in the performances of the 11 to 14 year age group. 
Here, under the present System, art as a spontaneous means of 
expression is virtually abandoned. At best it is hesitant and 
laborious; the child shows a marked dependence on copying, 
tracing, and other forms of assistance, while creativeness 
declines to a negligible degree. 

The belief that this stage in the child's pictorial development 
is inevitable cannot be justified. It need not occur. Evidence 
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from progressive schools shows that a repression of the child's 
use of art does not occur when the teaching is of an enlightened 
and sympe/hetic nature, and a continuity of approach is 
maintained. 

The influence of factors other than the teacher's attitude 
and teaching of the subject, however, should not be overlooked. 
Notable is the effect of curriculum requirements on the child's 
use of art. Read (1943, р. 166) makes this point strongly, ‘If 
we have no a priori notions of what art should be—if we realise 
that art is as various as human nature—then it is certain that a 
mode of aesthetic expression can be retained by every indi- 
vidual beyond the age of 11 and throughout and beyond the 
adolescent period in general—if we are prepared to sacrifice 
to some extent that exclusive devotion to the learning of logical 
modes of thought which characterizes our present system of 
education. The art of the child declines after the age of 11 
because it is attacked from every direction—not merely 
squeezed out of the curriculum, but squeezed out of the mind 
by the logical activities which we call arithmetic and geometry, 
physics and chemistry, history and geography, and eve 
literature as it is taught.’ 


Artistic Revival. 

The attainment of this final stage depends, obviously, on the 
existence and severity of the preceding repression, and the 
great majority of individuals, of course, never reach it. Should 
the child, however, survive the prolonged mishandling of the 
subject as a teaching area, his interest in it in the adolescent 
period may assume two main directions: (1) he becomes the 
practitioner, adopting art in some form as a leisure or vocational 
interest even to the extent of obtaining tuition, or (2) he 
becomes the aesthete, attends exhibitions, reads art books, 
collects reproductions, and generally shows a healthy interest 
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classification. of children's drawings on stylistic tendencies 
rather than on psychological types. Read (1943, pp. 138-43) 
after an examination of several thousands of ëyawings by 
young children, identifies eight categories as follows: (1) 
organic; (2) impressionist; (3) rhythmical pattern; (4) struc- 
tural form; (5) enumerative; (6) haptic; (7) decorative; 
(8) imaginative. For details of Read's classification the reader 
is referred to the original work; it is considered sufficient here 
to draw attention to their existence. A second authority, 
Barclay-Russell (in Ziegfeld, pp. 48-9) distinguishes 14 
categories in the works of older children. 

The existence of these categories in addition to the recognized 
stages of development indicates the complex nature of children's 
art. Very obviously it is not the crude imitation of adult 
visual art that many educators and teachers believe it to be. 
Child art exists as a body of art in its own right, and common 
ground between it and the art expression of adults is insigni- 
ficant and negligible. 


d. Basic Types or CHILD Artist. 


Lowenfeld, further, demonstrates clearly the existence of 
two types of child artist resulting from differing intentions on 
the part of the child, and proceeds to prove that the distinction 
is of universal validity, applicable not only to the art work of 
all types of children but also to the work of adults, and to art 
in general (1947, pp. 231-2). (See Plates 5, 6, 7.) 

*We can now clearly distinguish two types both by the end 
products of their artistic activities and by their attitude 
towards their own experiences. When we investigate the artistic 
products of these two types, we find that the visual type starts 
from his environment, that he always feels as a spectator, and 
that his intermediaries for experience are mainly the eyes. The 
other, the haptic type, is primarily concerned with his own body 
sensations and the subjective experiences in which he feels 
emotionally involved. . . . 

"Most people fall between these two extreme types. Investi- 
gations have proved, however, that only few individuals have 
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equal amounts of visual and haptic predisposition. Seventy-five 
per cent. have an appreciable tendency toward one or the 
other . . . the tendency towards these two antipodes of experi- 
ence is important not only for the proper stimulation in creative 
activity but also to life in general. . . . 

"The result of an investigation in which I tested 1,128 
subjects by means of specifically designed tests for visual and 
haptic aptitude was as follows: 47 per cent. were clearly visual, 
23 per cent. were haptic, and 30 per cent. either received a 
score below the line where a clear identification was possible, 
or were otherwise not identifiable. In other words, approxi- 
mately half of the individuals tested reacted visually, whereas 
not quite a fourth reacted haptically. 

‘Thus, it would appear that one among four individuals. depends 
for his subjective reactions upon touch and kinethesis rather than upon 
vision. Aside from its far-reaching significance in other fields, 
for art teaching this fact means that only half the population 
can benefit from visual stimuli. The others either are not 
reached or become frustrated by this type of stimulation. 
Each type should therefore be stimulated in the directions of 
his experiences and thinking. To do this, we should become 
acquainted with the nature of these two creative types. . . .' 

The artistic activity of young children almost always belongs 
to the second type. Their concepts are subjective. Visual 
impressions play almost no part in their drawings, whilst bodily 
sensations, feelings, tactile impressions, muscular experiences, 
and emotional reactions, on the other hand, markedly influence 
the various forms of expression. It is only when the child gains 
increasing conceptual knowledge of the external world, and the 
significance of bodily experiences declines, that visual impres- 
sions play a dominant role in children's artistic expressions. 

The problem for the teacher—and the problem occurs at all 
levels of the Primary school—is to avoid frustration of this 
subjective group. Their work may differ greatly from that of 
other children for it springs from the inner world of sensation 
and fecling; it may be extremely personal and frequently 
obscure. Obviously a different approach must be adopted by 
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the teacher with such children if their pictorial expression is 
to be appreciated and cultivated. Given sympathy, under- 
Standing, and encouragement, these children Wan express 
themselves adequately, creatively, and often with striking 
pictorial effect. Subjected to neglect and rebuke by incon- 
siderate teachers, they become frustrated and seek satisfaction 
in earlier modes of pictorial expression; in brief, a state of 
regression is produced. 


€. Common CHARACTERISTICS OF CHILDREN’S ART. 


Reference has been made to the universal constancy of the 
characteristics of children’s art. Sufficient is now known of the 
nature of these to permit a tabulation of those that are readily 
recognizable. The more common characteristics are: 


1, the spontaneity of expression ; 

2. the simplicity, both of concept and of execution; 

3. the unsophisticated approach; 

4. the reliance upon imagination or feeling; children draw 
what they know rather than what they see, emphasising 
those features of the subject which they feel are 
important or are of special significance to them; 

5. the use of personally invented symbols; 

6. the representation of human beings and animals as a 
first interest; 

7. the preference for brilliant colours, few in number; 

8. the consequent strong, bold effects; 

9. a multiviewpoint, the synthesis of several points of 
view in the one presentation 3 

10. changed proportions resulting from emotional relation- 
ships; 

11. absence of perspective; 

12. absence of light and shade, and shadows; 

13. absence of the third dimension; 

14. ап inability to represent space; 


15. the predominance of the right angle, frequently 
inaccurate, 
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As many of these characteristics are still regarded by 
teachers as mistakes, and therefore reprehensible, it cannot be 
emphasised *5o strongly that they are normal and natural 
features of children's pictorial expression and as such are 
legitimate and acceptable. Quite frequently children's art is 
not instantly recognizable or intelligible to adults; tactful 
Inquiry, however, can usually elicit a satisfactory and con- 
vincing explanation by the child of his expression. 


f. THE Arr Work оғ ABNORMAL OR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 


Randall (Junior Arts and Activities, Jan., 1953) writes inter 
alia, “All children are exceptional in some manner or under 
certain conditions and every effort should be made to provide 
them with broad, rich, and creative experiences in all the arts. 
However, some children vary in their physical, mental and 
emotional characteristics to such an extent that they may be 
recognized as exceptional children. Art educators should 
become sensitive of these differences and learn how to deal 
with them. Most adults are aware to some degree of the 
problems of adjustment created by handicapping conditions 
but few recognize the value of art in relation to all children 
and how the arts can contribute to the physical, mental, 
emotional, and social growth of deviating children.’ 

. Types of deviating children whose work may be encountered 
In the Primary school are: 
l. the physically handicapped: 

(a) children crippled by such conditions as polio- 
myelitis or cerebral palsy, or by accidents of all 
types; 

(B) those with defective or partial vision, or degrees of 
defective colour vision; 

(c) the deaf or hard of hearing; 

(d) children with speech defects; 

(е) those adversely affected by such health conditions 
as malnutrition, epilepsy; rheumatic fever, and the 
like; 
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2. the socially handicapped, or maladjusted; 
3. the emotionally disturbed; 


4. the slow learner. à 

Such children because of their varying degrees of handicap 
cannot fully participate in the classroom experiences planned 
for normal, healthy children. Thus they lose their sense of 
belonging to a social group; they withdraw and become 
detached from the classroom environment. The resultant 
feeling of isolation leads to a loss of confidence and creates 
degrees of inferiority complex. At the same time there is the 
natural tendency on the part of the teacher, already fully 
occupied with the remainder of the class, to neglect or even 
abandon them to their own devices. In this way disciplinary 
problems and refractory attitudes are created. 

Most teachers genuinely desire to assist the growth and 
development of these children. No distinction between their 
performance in art and that of normal children should be made. 
It must be remembered that although their art work will 
deviate from that of normal children it should be accepted 
by the teacher. The great need is for sympathy, encouragement, 
and guidance, and for an educational programme that is 
varied and adaptable to the specific needs of all children. A 
knowledge of the individual child's abilities and capacity, his 
requirements, his interests, and the nature of his abnormality, 
should assist the teacher to plan an approach best suited to his 
needs. The danger of becoming over-solicitous should be 
recognized and a distinction drawn between judicious guidance 
and undesirable, if well-intentioned, interference with the 
child's natural rate of development. 

An additional group of exceptional children is formed by 
the mentally gifted, for whom regrettably little provision. is 
made under our present system. The mentally gifted child 
becomes handicapped when the school programme offers no 
challenge to his superior abilities. Because of his greater 
intellectual capacity, his quicker response in terms of mental 
imagery, and his relative mastery of materials and processes 
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this type of child can work at a higher level and at an acceler- 
ated rate. More creative outlets must be provided for him, and 
special learn'àg experiences planned. A criminal wastage of 
ability is occurring under our current system when it is realised 
that from this group will come our future professional men and 
women, our artists, architects, designers, writers, and those 
others who make positive contributions to our social well-being. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF ART 
TO INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT 


A. ART AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT. 


The beneficial contribution that a broadly conceived art 
programme can make towards child development is not widely 
appreciated. Meaningful art experiences satisfy an essential 
human urge or impulse to express and to communicate 
individual reactions to environment. It is generally agreed 
that some form of creative activity is a basic need common to 
all people. This creative urge reveals itself early in our mental 
development and manifests itself in the visual arts before 
developing in other areas of creativeness. There is little doubt 
that self-expression provides the best means of its satisfaction, 
the term ‘self-expression’ as applied to the work of children 
being defined as the child's expression of his own thoughts 
and ideas by his own means and in terms appropriate to his 
own age level. This need for self-expression is particularly 
apparent in young children and the importance to child 
development of its satisfaction is being increasingly realised. 
‘Fortunately, today it is recognized that expression, when 
limited only to verbal, and in particular to intellectual forms, 
is not only inadequate for most people, but also unnatural. 
This is particularly true when applied to young children. The 
youngest child, by using broad bodily movement, gesture of 
head and hand, sound, and drawn symbol, can communicate 
thoughts and feelings in forms other than verbal’ (Ontario 
Department of Education, 1952, p. 2). Many teachers, in fact, 
now realise that the lines and shapes made by a child can be 
more than a simple communication; they may not only 
disclose what the child is thinking but often contain statements 
about his interests, his frustrations, his likes and his dislikes, 
fears, and even his sorrows and joys. The satisfaction of this 
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natural and spontaneous desire for self-expression is one of the 
essential functions of a progressive art programme. 

But before „self-expression can be achieved the child must 
clarify the random mass of ideas and impressions that come to 
him as a result of his daily experiences. Through various forms 
of self-expression—verbal, written, physical, and pictorial— 
the School programme enables the child to sort out these 
impressions and experiences and to give them some coherence 
of form; in fact, they are of little value to the child until they 
are ordered. However, mere clarification by the child of this 
conceptual knowledge does not necessarily lead to satisfactory 
self-expression. To achieve this ‘the child must first be able to 
identify himself with his own experience before he can be 
motivated to produce creatively’ (Lowenfeld, 1947, p. 11). No 
genuine and satisfying creative expression can occur unless 
there is adequate self-identification on the part of the child 
With the experience he is expressing, and the greater the degree 
of identification with that experience, the richer and more 
Intense the expression that follows. The significance of this 
capacity for self-identification to the development of the 
individual child should not be overlooked; not only is it 
essential to successful and beneficial art experiences, but in the 
Wide view it is also essential to the production ofa well-adjusted, 
integrated individual within a social group. Self-identification 
with the needs, the difficulties, the endeavours, and the hopes 
of others within the group—or society—is fundamental to 


effective social living. 
Perhaps the most important contribution that modern art 


education can make towards child development lies in its 
recognition and cultivation of individual differences within the 
social unit, The extent and nature of these differences are, of 
course, familiar to teachers. Many do not realise, however, 
that the encouragement of the child’s individuality of expression 
and the preservation of its uniqueness are of vital importance 
to the development of a complete and balanced personality. 

90 frequently the emphasis is on regimentation and deadly 
Conformity, If the child is to grow as an individual he must be 
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permitted to act and to express himself as an individual. But 
it is not enough that the child merely grows as an individual; 
he must also grow in his relations with his socialygroup and his 
contribution to the group life must grow commensurately. 
Modern art teaching, by the use of areas of study, communal 
experiences and group activities, cultivates individual differ- 
ences and through them assists the child's assimilation into the 
group where the very existence and exercise of these differences 
enables him to become a useful and productive member. 

Again, the cultivation of individuality of expression is 
important because children's drawings and paintings can give 
valuable information concerning their intellectual development, 
their emotional tensions, their imaginative and artistic ability, 
and their temperamental characteristics. That art can assist 
intellectual development is now generally accepted. This belief 
was stated recently by R. Freeman Butts: ‘The assumption in 
Australian education seems to be that rigorous intellectual 
attainment is achieved principally in certain academic subjects, 
especially language, mathematics and science. I believe it just 
as possible in the social sciences and in the arts and humanities 
(1955, p. 46). A Canadian authority supports this belief: 
"Through art activities a young child may exercise his senses, 
his emotions, his intellect, and his perceptive powers to great 
advantage’ (Ontario Department of Education, 1952, p. 3). 
An appreciation of the characteristics of children's art 15 
therefore of great importance to the practising teacher in order 
that he may interpret and wisely use the information contained 
in the pictorial expressions of young children. 

That art experiences can satisfy certain basic material needs 
of the child is well known. All normal children show an 
inclination to handle materials, to manipulate them, to control 
them, to construct and to shape, whether it be in sand, clay, 
Paper, wood, or materials and objects associated with some 
aspects of environment. The sublimation of this urge leads (0 
profitable human pursuits; its negation to forms of delinquency» 
notably vandalism. 

Reference has been made to the therapeutic value of art 
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experiences in the treatment of inhibited, disturbed, and 
physically handicapped children. Valuable research has been 
carried out in,this field, and art therapy is now an established 
practice. In remedial centres, art activities are making an 
invaluable contribution to the social and physical rehabilitation 
of maladjusted and handicapped children. 

The full impact that art could make on individual develop- 
ment is clearly drawn by Read in ‘Education Through Art’. 
In advocating that the whole of the educational process should 
be based on creativeness, he recognizes that in the field of the 
creative arts lies the best means of its attainment. A broadly 
conceived and meaningful art programme provides a founda- 
tion for the development of character and individuality, 
enabling different personalities to develop differently. Thinking 
creatively, in every subject, would develop within the child 
the habit of using his mind; instead of memorizing and 
Passively absorbing knowledge, the child would question, 
Inquire, and investigate. Educated in this way, our school 
Population would emerge more adequately equipped for 
adulthood, self-reliant, adaptable, with an understanding of 
the values appropriate to their modern environment. 


B. ART AND ADULTHOOD. 

The negligible effect that the superseded brand of art 
teaching exerted on the mode of living of the average adult in 
Cur society is all too apparent. A great many adults must 
Wonder what has become of the techniques or skills which they 
Were compelled to master at school, and they no doubt realise 
t 9w rarely they are called upon to use such practices as shading 

9 show form, correct application of pastel, perspective, light 
and shade, and the like. 
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Few individuals seem to realise that we could not live in a 
modern society without the benefits of art. It is indispensable 
to modern living. It concerns every member of the community. 
Whether they realise it or not, all adults are consumers of art 
products for art legitimately includes the fields of housing and 
architecture, furniture design, use of colour, interior decoration, 
costume, machine design, industrial design and the like. The 
visual arts today are complex, disparate, and assume many 
forms; they cover a very broad area of human activity. Art is 
infinitely more than drawing and painting—these are but 
two aspects of it that have been accorded an exaggerated 
importance. Art in this age embraces a great range of activities 
and a seemingly unlimited variety of fascinating materials. 
Science is continually devising new materials that can be used 
to make living easier and more comfortable. The potential 
consumer must know something of the properties and character- 
istics of these materials and of the new values they introduce 
if full benefit is to be derived from their use. The children in 
our Primary schools inevitably will become consumers of art 
products as they become adults. If they are to derive maximum 
material benefit from their adult environment, a new and broad 
concept of art education is required. Children must be allowed 
to discover the ways in which art concerns them as individuals, 
the activities it embraces, the forms it assumes, the materials 
and processes it employs; they must be allowed to creatively 
express their ideas in materials and manner to suit their 
personal requirements at their own level of performance. 

It was to discover the art needs of an adult community and 
to prepare in the school programme for their eventual satis- 
faction that the Owatonna Art Education Project (Ziegfeld 
and Smith, 1944) was developed by members of the College 
of Education at the University of Minnesota, U.S.A. The 
project had the following purposes: (1) to develop a method of 
discovering the art needs of a community; (2) to develop 2 
functional course of study in art suited to these needs; and 
(3) to develop an interest in art in the daily life of the com- 
munity. A typical Mid-west community, Owatonna, Minnesota, 
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was selected for the project, and the major findings and their 
implications as reported by Ziegfeld are as follows: 


1. 


art in some form is used by all people in all areas of 
activity, and it is essential to include all areas of art in a 
functional programme of art education; 

problems in art occur as a result of needs in meaningful 
life situations—never of or by themselves, and art work 
in the schools, then, should be organized in terms of 
areas of life, areas of experience, or areas of activity; 
people are generally unaware of the many art values 
in their environment, and for this reason art teaching 
should include the study of local art examples of all 
types; 

art tastes, in general, are compartmentalised, and art 
teaching, it follows, should clarify the relationships 
between various fields of art and between art and other 
subjects; 

good solutions of real art problems are a source of 
satisfaction leading to better integration and personal 
adjustment, and an art programme should be organized 
to achieve this aim; 


in general, people show most interest in those areas of 
art with which they have the most contact, and in art 
teaching, emphasis must be placed on those areas 
of art with which the pupil has the most contact; 

in Owatonna there was little interest on the part of 
adults in developing and using technical art skills, 
and the art instruction, therefore, should be organized 
to develop needed skills without undue emphasis on 
techniques of art production. 


These findings emphasise the validity of the new concepts 
in art education. While no similar survey has been made—so 
far as the writer is aware—to discover the art needs of the 
Australian community it would seem that the findings of the 
Owatonna research group could be equally applied in this 
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country. If the purpose of education is to fit the individual for 
adulthood and citizenship in society as we know it, then there 
is no doubt that the modern concept of art teaching can make a 
considerable contribution towards the development and 
maturation of the individual. If our art education produces an 
art conscious community within the school and in the adult 
world, it can truly be said that we are educating through art. 
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Chapter IV 
THE MODERN CONCEPT IN PRACTICE 


A. NEW OBJECTIVES. 


The immediate or specific aims usually ascribed to this area of 
study are largely incorporated in the new concept of art 
teaching. While preceding art programmes, however, admitted 
that an important function of art teaching was to develop the 
child's art ability along natural lines, the very nature of these 
courses precluded the attainment of this aim. Too frequently 
they were narrowly conceived and restrictive in practice, 
unduly influenced by adult prejudices indicative of a misunder- 
standing of the nature of children's art. Their insistent emphasis 
on skills and techniques, for instance, is clearly incompatible 
with development along natural lines. 

More recent courses reveal a healthier appreciation of the 
nature of this subject. Emphasis on techniques and the use of 
such terms as ‘manual dexterity’ or ‘training of hand and eye’ 
have been eliminated. Consequently the main aims of modern 
courses of study for Primary schools both in Australia and 
Overseas contain only minor references to the acquisition of 
skills and no emphasis at all on techniques or the use of adult 
principles and concepts. There is, on the contrary, considerable 
reference to the contribution that art can make towards the 
proper intellectual, emotional and social growth of the child. 
It is now recognized that art as an area of school activity can 
assist the individual child not only to develop to the full extent 
of his capacities but also to become a useful, productive 
member of his social group. It becomes increasingly obvious, 
therefore, that the changed concepts and the new philosophy 
incorporated in modern art education must inevitably introduce 
not only significant shifts in emphasis but also new aims and 
objectives. 
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The aims of modern art teaching, as it is seen by the writer, 
might be stated as follows: 


ie 


to make a major contribution to healthy, integrated 
child growth through creative experiences planned to 
satisfy certain basic, innate needs and desires at each 
level of growth; 


to encourage the child to express himself creatively, 
individually, and fearlessly in his own way according to 
his natural rate of development, and to enable him to 
share in the accumulated knowledge and expressions 
of others in this field; 

to cultivate those unique and individual characteristics 
possessed by the child in order to establish his separate 
identity within the organization of his social group; 


to anticipate the child’s future art needs as an adult 
member of society and to prepare in the school pro- 
gramme for their eventual satisfaction; 

to provide opportunities for participation in communal 
experiences so that the child can realise the necessity 
of individual and group co-operation in achieving an 
improved environment; 


to demonstrate to the child the importance of art to 
modern living and to develop an understanding of 
those aspects of environment that are influenced by а 
use of art; 

to develop independence, initiative, and logical modes 
of thought through participation in varied classroom 
activities and situations designed to enable the child 
to clarify his reactions, impressions and experiences; 
to increase the child’s knowledge of art and his use of 
art materials in relation to the needs of expression; 

to generate an enthusiasm for the arts that will continue 
beyond the period of the child’s schooling and which 


will make possible beneficial leisure interests at the 
adult level. 
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An analysis of these aims discloses that while some concern 
the development of the child as an individual others relate to 
the role of art in the child's environment and to the contribution 
it can make towards the welfare of society in general. Thus art 
as an educational activity assumes a social value. The new aims 
have given art teaching direction and purpose; while con- 
sidering the present it also looks to the future. It now has a 
definite role. It has a task to accomplish, a task that is linked 
inseparably with life, with environment and reality. No longer 
is art confined within the rigid precincts of the classroom; no 
longer docs it comprise isolated or artificial periods in a time- 
table. Its field is now broadened to include the whole of the 
child's environment, activities and experience. It is conceived 
as a continuous study and interest affecting all that the child 
does. 

Through a varied and progressive programme of activities 
centred on child experiences art as a subject seeks to make a 
positive contribution to the preparation of the child for adult- 
hood in a material environment. It secks to interest the growing 
child in those aspects of his environment that will vitally 
concern him, such as architecture and housing, the use of 
colour, pattern and texture, furniture, the properties of 
materials, advertising, publicity, industrial design, to explain 
them to him, to provide standards and values, to develop 
critical judgments, and to produce ultimately a thinking, 
creative individual harmoniously adjusted to his surroundings. 
Art at the Primary level is little concerned with the develop- 


ment of artistic skill or with the production of artists; but it is 


concerned with the first stage in the production of a community 
n lies its social value and its 


made better through art. Therei 
importance in the educational process. 


B. NEW AREAS OF ACTIVITY. 


While picture-making, painting, 
and other activities which have become traditional —and 
therefore reasonably familiar to teachers—have been retained, 
they have been transformed in nature and greatly expanded in 
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content. The extent of this transformation and its ramifications 
will be indicated in Chapter 7 where the various activities are 
described in detail. The main innovations of the modern 
concept, however, occur in the new fields of study and the new 
areas of activity which it introduces and which are, perhaps, 
less well known to the majority of teachers. These activities 
are based principally on the child's free manipulation and 
experiment in the use of materials; it is considered that 
unrestricted experience with a wide range of materials has a 
definite value for the growing child in a modern, increasingly 
technological environment. 

The educational implications of this field of experience are 
indicated by the pioneer of such study in Australia, Dr. L. 
Hirschfeld, formerly of Geelong Grammar School: 

‘If you observe children playing by themselves or in groups, 
you will find they are intensely concentrated, enthusiastic, 
and so much united that they seem to be almost in the same 
psychological state as the artist, concentrated on one objective 
of creativeness, from which expression and serenity spring. 
It is most important that teachers endeavouring to understand 
children fully should observe their self-guided play activities 
outside the schoolroom. 

‘If the school succeeds in transferring these qualities of 
enthusiasm, serenity and concentration, and of satisfying true 
curiosity and adventure, teaching will become a great satis- 
faction to both the children and the teachers, because they will 
learn from each other continually. 

‘Work with materials, based on undisturbed play, should 
start in the kindergarten and continue up to the age of 11 to 
12 years. “Playing” is the most natural and purest expression 
of the child’s creative ability. That is why we start with 
playing only... . 

‘A child would certainly not play with a pointed pencil, 
a spiral sketch-book and an india rubber, but he would play 
with sand, clay, earth, grass—anything within reach of his 
hands, with stones, sticks, straw, boxes, tins, cotton reels, with 
string, pins, needles and nails, with buttons, match-boxes and 
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woodshavings, etc. Why not take these materials into the 
classroom? It is up to us to preserve the child's devotion and 
enthusiasm for his play and lead this play gradually to sincere 
work. ... 

*The small children work unrestrictedly; they are guided by 
their play instinct and by their curiosity to discover; they train 
their common sense in choosing the right materials—and they 
do choose the right materials! That is why we do not restrict 
small children in their choice of materials. They find out by 
trial and error certain laws as to what can be done with a 
certain material and what cannot be done. They find one 
cannot do everything with one material but only this or that. 
The unconscious forces are at work, as well as the ability to 
think. But the driving forces are intuition, imagination and 
fantasy. The constant training of all these forces is important in 
building up the future of a spiritually alive society. 

‘We certainly do also draw, paint, print, but the pencil, 
colour and paper are only three media out of many hundreds’ 
(1954, рр. 1, 2). 

Work with materials permits the introduction of a number 
of distinctly beneficial activities that hold absorbing fascination 
for children. The nature of these activities and an approach to 
the teaching of them will be described in detail in Chapter 7. 
It is sufficient to indicate here that the range includes modelling 
in varied media such as dough, clay or papier mache, simple 
carving, puppetry, paper sculpture, box sculpture, wire 
sculpture, the creation of space designs, mobiles, collages, 


dioramas, and variations and combinations of these. All are 


practicable under current teaching conditions, and materials 
employed though richly varied are inexpensive and readily 
available. Frequently they assume the nature of waste materials 
and scrap. One cannot observe a Primary class participating 1n 
these activities without being deeply moved by the utter 
absorption of each child in the experience and the logic of its 
work, 

The nature of these activities is such that they relate readily 
to life situations and to comprehensible aspects of the child’s 
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environment. Thus the child's participation in such activities 
can be used to explain changing appearances and values as 
they occur in fields of art beyond the classroom. 


C. CHANGED PROCEDURE. 


That a major expansion has occurred in the scope of the 
art programme is obvious. The child is now continually 
acquiring new knowledge and terms, experiencing new tech- 
niques, activities and materials as he passes through each grade 
of the Primary school. The subject matter has been enlarged 
to make the experiences in each area meaningful and of signi- 
ficance to him. New arcas of experience have been incorporated 
and a greatly increased range of materials introduced to 
satisfy the child's varied needs as they arise and to relate them 
to his changing environment. 

It follows then that the educational procedure within the 
classroom must necessarily be modified and adapted to these 
changed circumstances. The formal, teacher-dominated lesson 
in which the whole class engaged in a single activity without 
regard to individual differences or varying needs and perform- 
ances is now obsolete. The malpractices that accompanied it 
were indicated in Chapter r. In its stead, art becomes a 
creative venture in which the child actively and individually 
participates, encountering problems and difficult situations, 
analysing them, discovering feasible solutions, and applying 
them logically in materials of his own selection. In other words, 
the art programme has become child-centred. 

The new approach is characterised by such features as the 
diversified programme, the developmental treatment of areas 
of study, the use of ‘work-centres’ and decentralised storage, 
different-sized activity groups, communal experiences, and by 
a much greater use of illustrative material and planned displays. 
The use of the diversified programme in which a number of 
activities are carried on in the same room and at the same time 
has as its aim the most economic useof the time available so that 
the greatest possible contribution to individual development 
can be effected; it makes possible the introduction of a con- 
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siderably increased number of activities in the art programme 
for the year. Instead of the entire class engaging in a single 
experience, a number of separate activities or variations of an 
activity are introduced. (See Plate 11.) While all members 
of the class do not necessarily experience all the activities on 
that occasion, they do see other children participating, they 
are able to discover the nature of the various activities, they 
become aware of the processes and the materials used, they 
become familiar with the appearance of the end-products, and, 
indirectly, they considerably broaden their knowledge and 
appreciation of art. They may, if they wish, engage in the 
additional activities as extra-curricular interests. A develop- 
mental approach to the various fields of study, involving short 
but carefully graded series of experiences, enables the study 
to be more intensely pursued; in an area of activity having as 
its aim a study of certain materials, for instance, a short evolu- 
tionary programme of experiences yields more valuable results 
in terms of child growth than the same number of experiences 
presented in isolation. The setting up and equipping of a part 
of the school building, such as a corner of a classroom or cloak- 
room or the end of a corridor, as a work-centre for a particular 
activity, with storage for the essential materials located nearby, 
eliminates a number of problems accompanying preparation, 
organization, distribution and collection of materials, and class 
management in general As examples of work-centres one 
might quote a painting arca equipped with easels, each standing 
On a square of washable plastic material, with paints, Jars, 
and brushes conveniently placed on an adjacent table or bench, 
Or a corner of a classroom equipped as a clay centre, with a 
washable table, newspaper and large sheets of brown paper to 
minimize mess, and a galvanized garbage can to serve as a 
Clay bin; such work centres are more or less permanently 
prepared for their respective activities. The size of the groups 
Participating in these activities depends, of course, on the 
nature of the activities and on the needs of the children, and 
there will occur times when provision must be made for partici- 
pation on an individual, small group, or class basis. Communal 
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experiences develop socially desirable attributes; children learn 
the need for cooperation in their mutual interests, and acquire 
habits of tolerance, patience, initiative, and respect for differing 
opinions and abilities. In addition, the nature of these experi- 
ences encourages the timid or reluctant child to assert himself, 
while the aggressive or dominant type is restrained and helped 
to conform to the pattern of behaviour of the group. 

There is in the new approach, also, a healthier appreciation 
ofthe nature and characteristics of child art and a more accurate 
recognition of the child's capacity and performance. Results, 
at the child's normal natural level of ability and expressed in 
his own way and in materials of his own selection, are acceptable 
and desirable. This acceptance of the child's natural perform- 
ance as an aid to genuine development is a major educational 
advance not yet apparent in all subjects. Thus ‘children have 
now simply to paint and draw like children do naturally' 
(Education Department, N.S.W., 1949, p. 1). As already stated, 
the emphasis is now on the child and the contribution that the 
experience makes towards his growth. 

These revolutionary changes in both the approach to the 
teaching of art and particularly in classroom procedure must 
react inevitably upon the role of the teacher in the learning 
process. The teaching situation has been superseded by а 
learning situation. The replacement of the teacher-directed 
lesson by the child-centred programme does not mean that 
the teacher is absolved from teaching art. It does mean, 
however, that the teacher's contribution to the learning 
process is much more subtle, unobtrusive, and flexible, capable 
of adjustment to meet individual needs and varying circum- 
stances. A detailed account of the function of the teacher 1 
modern art education will be given in Chapter 5. 
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Chapter V 
THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER 


A. THE TEACHER AND THE EDUCATIONAL 
PROCESS. 

A Canadian manual on art education (Ontario Department 
of Education, 1953, p. 39) describes the role of the teacher in 
these words: ‘To be successful, a teacher must understand what 
the normal stages of development in art may be, and she must 
be able to interpret with considerable sensitivity and insight 
the various forms of expression which children adopt. She 
must be able to appreciate the aesthetic qualities which 
invariably appear in most children's work. She must plan the 
physical setting, and she must choose the materials for art 
activities with the greatest care. She must see that the children 
select suitable subject matter for expression, and she must 
provide motivation to increase children’s interest in subject 
matter when the need arises. Suitable guidance for the young 
people under her charge must be available when it is required 
and must be offered with due regard for the personal rights 
of even the youngest child.’ 

The degree of competency indicate 
country. Few local teachers realise what is re 
what is entailed in the successful teaching o 
Proposes, therefore, to present in detail a number of significant 
aspects of the teacher’s role in a learning situation. 


d there is rare in this 
quired of them or 
f art; the writer 


а. IMPORTANCE or ADEQUATE BACKGROUND KNOWLEDGE. 

It is axiomatic that to teach any subject satisfactorily the 
teacher must have an adequate knowledge of that subject, and 
the greater the erudition, generally (but not always), the more 
successful the teaching that results. In mathematics and litera- 
ture, in nature study or music, in fact with all the academic 
Subjects, the teacher must possess an adequate background 
knowledge of his subjects. It cannot be emphasised too strongly 
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that art is no exception—and teachers must accept this fact. 
But whereas most teachers have been equipped with at least a 
moderate knowledge of the academic subjects as a result of 
their Primary and Secondary schooling and their courses of 
teacher-training, they have unfortunately not been given an 
adequate understanding of the nature of art in general and of 
child art in particular. For far too long now teachers whose 
knowledge of art is limited and frequently based on false 
tenets have been attempting to teach the subject in our class- 
rooms; many frankly admit to a scant knowledge of art and to 
varying degrees of incompetence. Hence the irreparable 
damage that is done in countless instances to the natural 
mode of expression of the child and to the developmental 
benefits that might have accrued from its normal and healthy 
exercise. For this reason, every teacher should develop a 
personal philosophy of art. This does not mean that the 
practising teacher should become a devout student of aesthetics, 
but he should know at least as much about art as he docs about 
the other subjects he is required to teach. In view of the mass 
of inexpensive and illustrated art literature now available and 
the publicity given to art in both daily press and periodicals, 
there is no real difficulty to the acquiring of this information. 

In addition, the teacher should possess an appreciation of 
children's art and an understanding of its normal stages of 
development and more common characteristics. A wider 
knowledge of the range of materials and activities than that 
held currently is also required. Any information on the 
children's interests and. extra-curricular activities, their home 
and school environments, the class attainments in art, will 
also assist the teacher in his understanding of individual 
children's pictorial expressions and creations. 

Such knowledge not only gives the teacher the ability and 
assurance to teach art successfully but also the means to 
meet individual children's requirements, to answer questions, to 
impart knowledge, and to introduce new teaching material in 
relation to child growth. Above all, it enables the teacher to make 
a significant contribution through art to child development. 
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b. Tug Creative ATMOSPHERE. 


A friendly, understanding, sympathetic teacher is undoubt- 
edly the most important factor in the generation of a classroom 
atmosphere appropriate to creative experiences. Splendid 
results have been achieved on occasions by such teachers in 
the face of physically unpromising and unattractive circum- 
stances; the teaching by Marion Richardson in the slums of 
Birmingham forms a shining example. Nevertheless, a happy 
cheerful classroom environment, in which good lighting, bright 
colours, pictures, children's work, floral decorations, and 
relaxed, uninhibited children are conspicuous, is desirable. 


Basic to a feeling of relaxation, however, 15 2 sense of security, 
for without security free, spontaneous expression is virtually 
impossible. There exist recognizable forms of fear in art 
education which may appear at any grade level, and which 
become distressingly apparent in older children in the upper 
grades of the Primary school. Smaller children are usually 
less inhibited and more adventurous. It must be emphasised 
that these fears are the products of an undesirable, unhealthy 
and dictatorial brand of art teaching or the results of similarly 
unhealthy teaching in other subjects. Their elimination is 
essential for beneficial art education. It can be assumed that 


under the present system all or some of them will appear in 


every Primary class. These fears can be tabulated as follows: 
the individual's (a) fear of his own form of expression; 

(b) fear of his own ability; 

(c) fear of his classmates’ reactions; 

(d) fear of his teacher's reaction; 

(e) fear of interference; 

(f) fear of spoiling his work; 

(g) fear of making a mess; 

(h) fear of punishment, 

(i) fear of the materials; 

(j) fear of colour, especially in older children. 


While the manifestation of these fears assumes different 
lly identifiable 


forms with individual children they are genera 
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in tensed, restrained attitudes, hesitant or slow commencement, 
reluctance to use or handle materials satisfactorily and indi- 
vidually, dependence rather than initiative, absence of 
enthusiasm, confidence, or a willingness to participate, and 
an inadequate and often incomplete expression. The removal 
of these conditions becomes the personal responsibility of the 
teacher. 


C. INSPIRATION, ENCOURAGEMENT, SYMPATHY. 


Inspiration, encouragement and sympathy form three of the 
main factors in the teacher's handling of art in the classroom. 
The cheerful teacher, equipped with some knowledge of art 
and an understanding of the art of children, is the one most 
likely to inspire his class to produce successful creative work. 
Art differs from other subjects in that it is intensely personal; 
it requires an individual response rather than a collective or 
class response. Therefore all children should receive encourage- 
ment and appreciation of their efforts; the natural tendency 
of many teachers to favour some and to ignore others adversely 
affects performances in art and results, on occasions, in the 
development of undesirable attitudes, the distortion of values, 
the disuse of the natural mode of expression, frustration, and 
in the aimless imitation of the type of work of which the teacher 
approves. Encouragement and appreciation, which actually 
constitute, of course, recognition, are vital to all creative 
activity; it is difficult to envisage any creative worker—artist, 
composer, poet—continuing his pursuits without encourage- 
ment, no matter how limited this might be. The famous 
artist, Van Gogh, is a ready example; during his lonely and 
maladjusted working life, brief though it was, he was continually 
sustained by the encouragement of his elder brother, Theo. 
This same need is strong in children. But while all children need 
encouragement, no child should be subjected to humiliation 
or ridicule before his peers—there is no place for ridicule in 
an art programme. The personal nature of art entitles every 
child to his own form of expression. All criticism should be 
constructive and sympathetic. It is generally advisable to 
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praise some features of the child's work before administering 
the criticism, but care should be taken not to praise mere skill 
at the expense of creative ideas and individual expression. 


d. Tvpzs or MOTIVATION. 


Motivation, for the purposes of this book, denotes those 
means or devices employed by the teacher to evoke interest 
and an enthusiasm or eagerness to participate in the activities 
planned. It includes the securing of a cooperative class response 
conducive to creative experiences; the children collectively are 
led into a classroom situation in which they find themselves 
excited about the subject or activity and eager to express them- 
selves pictorially. In the past the most frequent form of 
motivation was the dictatorial command used in conjunction 
with a step-by-step procedure and the imposition of adult 
concepts. Such an approach is now considered inconsistent 
with sound educational practice and is therefore undesirable. 
There are other types of motivation which may be used as 
occasion warrants. Quite frequently the form of the motivation 
will depend largely on the nature of the activities and on the 
teacher’s knowledge of the subject. A picture-making activity, 
for instance, would probably require a different form of 
Motivation from that needed for an experience involving a 
Study of materials. Types of motivation found effective in art 
teaching will now be discussed. 

Group or class discussion—brief and animated, to introduce 
the topic and to evoke within the individual child the mental 
Imagery and visualization so necessary to creative expression —~ 
can be used successfully when the topic is suited to the interests, 
abilities, and requirements of the children. Significant aspects 
of the topic can be listed on the chalkboard as they are educed; 
this practice clarifies children's thinking; and provides a рер 
for the formation of more adequate or additional images. 
When the topic is unrelated to children's interests ог unsatis- 
factory for other reasons, however, the discussion technique 
Proves less successful. 
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Music, usually in the form of records played on some type 
of record-player, can be a most effective motivation. The 
children having heard the record then proceed to express their 
reactions to the music—or their interpretations of it—indi- 
vidually and graphically, preferably in a fluid medium. Poster 
or powder colours with large brushes and large sheets of paper 
are ideal. It is recommended that the record be played at 
least twice. The first playing enables the group or class to 
appreciate the music and to’ absorb it; during the second and 
subsequent playings they complete their interpretations. The 
selection of the records requires some thought. Simple definite 
rhythms such as those produced by percussion instruments 
appear most suitable for smaller children while compositions 
expressing a definite mood or atmosphere are appropriate 
with older children. An indication of the range of suitable 
records is shown in Appendix i. Such a form of motivation while 
it leads to a useful correlation of the arts should, however, be 
used in moderation and as a change of activity to introduce 
variety into the art programme. The ultimate in this kind of 
activity is found in the animated sound films of the Canadian 
motion picture artist, Norman McLaren. If suitable projection 
equipment is available these films in themselves form an 
excellent motivation. 

Narration as a form of motivation depends for its effect on 
the narrative or descriptive powers of the teacher; a gifted 
exponent of this technique was that inspirational educator, 
Marion Richardson. Such a technique permits considerable 
variety in subject matter. A scene, an object, an event or activity; 
an experience, or a situation, might be vividly described, or а 
story partly told; the children then complete the narration 
or express their interpretation of the description as an art 
experience using appropriate materials. 

New materials themselves become a motivation. When they 
are introduced little else in the way of a motivation is needed 
and few children can resist the desire to participate in activities 
involving their use. As the materials lose their intrinsic novelty; 
however, other types of motivation become necessary. 
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Cooperative group work, where the children combine in small 
groups to produce such works as communal pictures, murals, 
friezes, models or dioramas, generally motivates the partici- 
pating children to satisfactory performances. It utilizes the 
natural gregarious behaviour of children; all teachers have 
noticed that the tendency to form groups or ‘gangs’ is a 
powerful motivation in playground and extra-curricular 
activities, This same tendency can prove an effective form of 
motivation within the classroom. - 


Film strips and slides, though not widely used in art education 
at the Primary level, can be a particularly useful motivation 
and stimulus. Not only do they evoke interest and induce 
participation but they also make visual the nature of the 
activity or information to be introduced. Film strips on art 
Subjects, processes, and personalities are available from the 
State Film Centres in the capital cities, and from similar 
agencies. A number which come in full colour and sound are 
excellent. The provision of suitable slides is a different matter, 
and because of the difficulty of supply they are little used in art 
teaching in Primary grades. In the opinion of the writer, 
however, coloured slides as teaching material have several 
advantages not possessed by the film. They allow a much more 
flexible use of the visual material. The order of presentation 
can be varied and the slides related to specific objectives oF 
activities. The time a slide is projected is controllable; thus а, 
Slide can be screened until its subject matter is fully appreciated 
and the teaching grasped. As the collection of slides. can be 
arranged to reflect the teacher's own interests and philosophy 
he can use them confidently and with sincerity. Finally, the 
essential equipment involves a much smaller capital outlay. 


Visual aids in the form of large coloured repro their 
Prints, or photographs, are an excellent motivation and a 
use frequently leads to splendid results in terms of er 
expression, They possess all the advantages of the coloured slide 
and are easily obtained. Suitable reproductions appe fs 
Several magazines of overseas origin, while Australian publica 
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tions at times feature useful material. Adequate background 
knowledge is a requisite to the satisfactory use of such material. 


An excursion or trip, such as a visit to the zoo or to the Royal 
Agricultural Show, becomes in itself a compelling motivation. 
Most children absorb impressions, develop feelings and 
reactions, and have ideas that they are only too willing to 
express as a result of the experience. 


Seeing finished works by other children, and even by adults, 
can be a means of inspiring a class to creative performance. 
Children are naturally interested in the expressions of other 
children, especially when these are from another grade, 
another school, a different State, or a foreign country. Little 
use is made in our art teaching of exchanges of children's 
work, yet as a form of motivation these are simple to provide 
and beneficial in their influence. They are used extensively 
in some overseas countries, notably the United States and 
Japan. 


Watching classmates can serve as a motivation for the individual 
child who experiences difficulty in commencing or who shows а 
disinclination to participate. Experience has shown that it is а 
rare child who does not respond after seeing his classmates 
happily and busily engaged in their creative activities. 


The teacher's own use of art to stimulate ideas and performance, 
though perhaps limited in application, is considerable in effect- 
All teachers do not possess art ability, but a number do. Few, 
however, appear to use this ability purposefully to actuate 
their classes; the decided advantages and increased status it 
gives them seems unappreciated. But the teacher with sporting 
ability makes a success of his physical education, and p 
teacher who plays a musical instrument generally obtains 2? 
enthusiastic response to his teaching of music. The teacher 
with experience or ability in some form of art is entitled to 080 
this experience to enthuse and inspire his pupils so long 2$ n 
does not lead to adult influence and imposition. 
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e. INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES. 

Each child is different physically, mentally, in personality, 
in temperament, and in other ways, from his neighbour. Even 
his handwriting is different. His art work similarly should be 
different. It should be unique and individual, containing 
concepts meaningful to the child and expressed in his own way. 
The art work of a Primary class should differ in the same ratio 
as the children themselves differ. It must be constantly empha- 
sised that one of the basic aims of modern art education is to 
encourage and cultivate this individuality of expression. To 
accomplish this the teacher must know his pupils. He must 
discover as much as possible about them as individuals. Then 
he must take their varying efforts seriously and accept as 
natural their individual modes of expression; a teacher 
must never forget that a small child’s personal expression is of 
great significance to him and many a child has been emotionally 
injured by an unkind or thoughtless reaction on the part of 
the teacher. 


f. Tue Dirricutry REGARDING METHOD. 

Because modern art education recognizes and cultivates 
individual differences there can be no prescribed method of 
teaching. Those who proclaim that art should be taught by 
this method or that are on dangerous ground; they deny or 
ignore certain truths fundamental to true education and 
genuine child development. A great deal more is now known 
about children—psychological types, growth and behaviour, 
capacities and abilities and requirements—and consequently 
the aims and purposes of art teaching today are very different. 
As a result, a number of features of the former approach have 
become obsolete and are untenable in the light of the new 
concepts. On the other hand, certain practices carried on as 
progressive art teaching are equally undesirable. Thus, there 
are certain attributes of current art education that possess 


merit and others which do not. But while there can be no single 


method, sound art teaching should be evocative in nature. It 
e response. It should 


should evoke the maximum creativ 
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encourage the child's curiosity and it should unite this to a 
form of expression equal to his perception. This involves his 
emotional responses, and effective motivation becomes essential. 

The approach most suited to present concepts of art education 
is relatively informal and reasonably flexible. The teaching of 
art is now individual. Having considered the individual child— 
his personality, his problems, his requirements, and the medium 
he is using—the teacher adapts his teaching accordingly. In 
brief, ‘the moment decides the method’. These conditions can 
best be satisfied if the individual teacher teaches the subject 
in his own way according to his own personality, interests 
and knowledge but thinking always of growing children and 
their requirements rather than of finished pictures. 

There are a number of considerations which should 
characterise all art teaching, however, regardless of approach 
or method. As encouragement is essential to effective creative 
work, the teacher should see each child's work as early as 
possible in the lesson; his presence and interest will serve as a 
stimulus and at the same time he is available should the child 
require guidance or help. He should avoid unduly influencing 
the form of the child's expression. Such influence, of course, 
amounts to interference. That the teacher should not alter 
the child's work in any way scarcely needs emphasis; yet such a 
practice still exists. Each child should be allowed to develop 
his own technique to suit his own peculiar requirements and 
individual personality—and the Primary child can most 
certainly discover a technique adequate for his purposes. 
When there is a correct method of using certain materials 
children should discover the method through experience; it 15 
much sounder educationally for the teacher to obtain from the 
children the reasons they should not use an eraser on pastel 
paper or why they should wash brushes before dipping into 
new colours than to simply issue a command. Unlimited trial 
and error, however, is considered inadvisable. The individual 
child should be allowed reasonable time in which to directly 
experience an activity or materials but when it becomes 
apparent that both time and materials are being consumed 
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without consequential benefit to the child, the teacher should 
indicate, by suggestion, a possible solution (or solutions) to 
the problem confronting the child, thus obviating a cessation 
in the child's development through art. Insistence on technical 
skill in representation or on realism should be avoided because 
the children do not possess the necessary powers nor are they 
ready to receive such tuition because of their immature ages; 
and, of course, they are not being trained as artists. 


g. Tur Lesson PLAN. 

Organization and preparation are as necessary for an art 
lesson as they are for a nature study lesson or an arithmetic 
lesson. Indeed, when one considers the personal nature of 
creative art work they become imperative. Most art lessons 
conform to a basic plan or organization having certain definite 
stages, but a number of teachers seem uncertain of the implica- 
tions of these. A typical lesson plan is therefore described in 
detail. The three main teaching considerations in a lesson are 
the aim, the preparation, and the procedure. 

An aim or objective is essential; it gives the teaching direction 
lesson should enable the child to learn 
something. This can be a specific piece of knowledge, for 
example, or a process or activity, or the revision of known 
material. With the purpose of the lesson clearly established, 
the teacher can guide the activities towards the attainment 
of the aim and at the same time the children should learn as a 
result of their active participation. 

Preparation reveals three aspects. There is the teacher's 
own preparation— private research, ascertaining the nature of 
an activity, experimenting with it himself, acquiring the 
necessary background knowledge, and providing illustrative 
material. Then there is the preparation of the children— 
directing their observation oF encouraging them to bring 


lly there is the physical preparation 


certain materials. Fina ? 
of the art materials and Ше room itself to accommodate the 
activities planned. The material preparation 1s perhaps the 


most important aspect, certainly the most onerous. 


and purpose. Every art 
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The procedure embraces four main steps as follows: 


(а) the introduction, which should be brief, animated, 
and where possible visual; it forms the motivation 


for the activity to follow; 


(b) the explanation entails brisk teaching of the informa- 
tion indicated in the aim, the rapid revision of 
previously presented material, or the demonstration 
of a process or technique that is to be used in (с); 


(с 


2 


their individual performances. 


The organization of a lesson in this way ensures a logical, 
coherent sequence and a beneficial use of both time and 


materials. 


h. Herp. 


There is in our current art teaching an urgent need to distin- 
guish between help and interference. Much harm is being done 
to the child's natural spontaneous expression—indeed, to his 
whole attitude towards art and to his appreciation of it as à 
field of human endeavour—by misguided and unsolicited help 
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the application, which consists of the practical art 
activities or experiences; here the child individually 
participates and this step, therefore, should be 
accorded the major portion of the time allotment; 

(4) the exhibition of pupils’ work which terminates the 
lesson. This should be brief and all children who 
express satisfaction with their individual efforts 
should be given equal opportunity of having their 
work displayed, though not necessarily at the one 
time. From the teacher's viewpoint the exhibition 
is an important phase of the lesson for it gives him the 
opportunity to (1) assess the effectiveness of his 
teaching; (2) carry out remedial teaching where this 
is necessary; (3) judge the development of the class as 
a whole; (4) satisfy the natural impulse of the children 
to see the creative expressions of others; and (5) 
develop a class desire to excel or to improve upon 
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which becomes in effect a very real interference. There is, on 
the other hand, a school of thought which believes that the child 
needs no help at all; he is simply given the materials and 
opportunities to use them. Such a belief reveals a marked 
ignorance of the objectives of modern art education and a gross 
misinterpretation of the term ‘freedom of expression’. If there 
is to be genuine child growth and perceptible development 
through art—and the subject scarcely warrants retention in 
the timetable if there is not—then the child can and most 
certainly should be helped. 

Help, in art education, means meeting individual needs 
according to individual capacity. A child may require help in 
a number of directions and a teacher must be able to recognize 
these and offer guidance accordingly. It is an important function 
of the teacher to make such help available when it is needed. 

Thus motivation becomes essentially a form of help. In a 
picture-making activity, for instance, a satisfactory motivation 
enables the child to re-experience the situation or topic; as he 
1f with the experience, the experience becomes 
This leads to a more adequate visualization 
of the subject matter—a clarification of imagery that should 
result in successful expression of ideas or impressions. Again, 
the child will need help in the organization of his picture. Few 
children are satisfied with a random dispersion of details over 
the paper; details need to be related, to be considered and 
composed if a coherent, unified and satisfactory statement 1s to 


be made. Young children are not expected to understand such 


terms as dominance or balance or repetition, but tactful 


guidance by the teacher can lead to an unconscious but quite 
natural use of such principles to achieve successful art work. 
Primary children also need help and guidance in the use, care 
and maintenance of the various materials to ensure their 
satisfactory performance. They will need individual guidance 
in mastering the various processes and activities introduced. 
They will need help in developing desirable working habits 
and attitudes that make for agreeable working conditions 
within their social group and in the classroom at large. 
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An examination of these arcas of help should indicate that 
there is a great deal of active teaching to be accomplished; to 
simply provide the materials and little else is not sufficient. 
Any help in the matter of expression, however, becomes a 
hindrance. 


i. INTERFERENCE. 


Help becomes interference when it adversely influences, 
alters or hinders the child's natural mode of expression and 
reasoning, or when it prevents him from fully participating in 
an activity or situation, or when it deprives him of the educa- 
tional experience of individually discovering a feasible solution 
to an art problem by imposing a solution prematurely. The 
motives underlying such interference are generally well-meant; 
that is conceded. But teachers must realise that it does cause 
unintentional and insidious damage to the natural, individual 
expression of the child. This expression should be regarded 
as inviolable; it can be encouraged and cultivated but it must 
not be changed or subjected to imposition or coercion. The 
very nature of much of this interference is such that it misplaces 
emphases and distorts values—it values acquired skill, for 
instance, but disparages personal and at times intense expression 
of ideas, emotions and reactions. 

Interference to the learning process is frequently caused by 
the teacher's anticipating a need and meeting it before the 
child is able to comprehend and therefore use the information 
or fact offered. An instance of this is readily found in many 
Infant rooms where children are forced to make the sky meet 
the ground in their pictures before they have discovered this 
phenomenon for themselves and before it has become mean- 
ingful to them. When the child himself has made this discovery 
it will automatically and quite naturally appear in his work 
because it has become comprehensible to him. Children, and 
adults, can only use and apply that which they comprehend. 
Additional and similar forms of interference come readily 
to mind—the attempted teaching of the effects of perspective, 
light and shade, singleness of viewpoint, and so on. 
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Other serious forms of interference are found in the child's 
use of the stick figure, an adult imposed formula foreign to his 
evolutionary perception of the human form, in the use of cut- 
outs, templates and similar devices which induce dependency 
and stereotyped results, in the use of colouring books which 
are not only valueless but harmful to child development, and 
in copying. The barren results of such forms of interference in 
terms of both end products and child growth cannot be com- 
pared with those that follow the encouragement of normal, 
natural individual expression. The latter are original, richly 
fascinating and immensely varied. For a detailed treatment of 
various forms of interference the reader is directed to Lowen- 
feld's ‘Your Child and His Art’ (1954) pp. 10-23. 


j. COPYING AND INFLUENCE. 

Copying, in art education at any level of the Primary school, 
warrants the strongest condemnation. That so many teachers 
encourage it is lamentable. It contributes nothing to child 
growth. A symbol individually devised by the child to satisfy 
his personal requirements, no matter how crude this symbol 
might be, is infinitely preferable to one that is imposed. Children 
do not need to copy. They are naturally endowed with the 
capacity to express themselves adequately at their own levels 
of performance, and the Primary school should cultivate this 
valuable capacity rather than nullify it. There is, perhaps, 
some argument for the use of copying in such subjects as 
nature study and social studies where accuracy in the depiction 
of physical details is desirable, but an art programme deals 
essentially with expression—and expression cannot be copied; 


it must be individual and original. н 
It is necessary to recognize the difference between copying, 


Which is harmful, and influence, which need not be. Influence, 
so long as it does not adversely affect or change the individual 
child’s natural mode of expression, is frequently an indication 
of an alert, inquiring, maturing intellect. Genuine creative 
workers—designers, architects, artists, writers, engineers, com- 
Posers, scientists—are continually influenced by the work of 
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others; they are fully aware of what others are doing and what 
is happening in their respective fields of activity. But they adapt 
this knowledge to their own purposes, using it to enrich their 
expression, not to supplant it. 

Much the same can apply to children and their work, and 
the difference between influence and injurious copying is clearly 
revealed in Plates 8 and 9. The first two drawings show the 
same subject matter individually conceived and expressed. 
Both children (Grade 5) have achieved adequate visualizations 
of the topic, although their individual conceptions differ and 
obviously reflect personal interests. There are, however, certain 
features which are similar—the street corner device, the 
crowded pavements, the window displays, the car, the utility 
truck, the punctured tyre. It would appear that the drawing 
marked (a), with its rapidly drawn but extraordinarily well- 
realised detail so suggestive of crowds, urgent movement and 
animation, exerted a marked influence on the child who 
produced the drawing marked (b). Both are extremely successful 
expressions by alert, observant, intelligent children. They show 
the effects of influence beneficially applied. 

The second set of drawings tells a different story. They show 
all too clearly the damage that accompanies copying. Again 
both drawings (by Grade 2 children) portray similar subject 
matter, ‘At the Zoo’. In the drawing marked (c) a reasonably 
adequate visualization has been achieved— blue sky, bright 
sun, the cage and animals, green lawns, and spectators. The 
drawing marked (4), on the other hand, shows complete 
dependency and no originality whatever; all that it contains 
has been copied from drawing (c). The child has used the other's 
concepts; she has copied the cage, but not with the same 
intricacy, the animals, but without the same clarity, the title, 
even choosing the same colours for the individual letters, and 
has attempted to include the human forms. But she has found 
them beyond her capacity and so has abandoned them—and 
further expression also. Thus her statement is incomplete. 
Here is a child so dependent on copying that she finds 1t 
necessary to adopt the mode of expression of another child; 
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she is no longer able to express herself adequately in her own 
way. When she cannot fully achieve imitation, she has no 
capacity to invent or to devise meaningful symbols of her own; 
she is without a form of expression. Her natural, spontaneous 
expression has atrophied through dependency and copying. 


k. Tur PROVISION or MATERIALS. 


To implement and maintain a modern art programme a wide 
variety of materials is needed. For too long teachers have been 
content to use pastels and coloured pencils and little else. The 
Provision of an adequate range of materials is the teacher’s 
responsibility, and assistance in this regard is offered in 
Chapter 6. Children’s preferences in art materials, when 
considered in the light of what is offered currently at the 
Primary level, other than in Infant grades, reveal the inade- 
quacy of this offering. 

While no reliable surveys covering Australian children have 
been made, evidence is available from Canada (Ontario 
Department of Education, 1952, pp. 20, 21). A close study 
of the art work of children in Victorian Primary schools, 
extending over some ten years, suggests that similar results 
would obtain here. Experience indicates that painting is 
undoubtedly the most popular medium with young children T 
generally no other activity induces the same degree of excite- 
ment or eagerness to participate. Also popular are thick, 
coloured lumber or marking crayons—these strong colours 
produce results as brightly coloured as paintings. Next most 
Popular would appear to be paper cutting, tearing and pasting, 
and the greater the variety of paper provided the greater the 
interest shown in this activity. Following these three firm 
Preferences, there come, as a group, finger-painting, coloured 
Pencils, coloured chalks and pastels, clay or dough modelling, 
box Sculpture and simple model making. Older children, while 
enjoying these media, show a strong inclination towards 
Working with materials—activities using waste and scrap 
materials, making dioramas, mobiles, space eL 
Wire sculpture, wood sculpture, carving, and the like. These 
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preferences indicate that an insistence on the use of pastels 
as the main art medium at all levels of the Primary school is 
unrelated to child requirements. Pastel work undoubtedly 
has its place in an art programme, but it is only one of a great 
many materials that can be used. 

The range of materials for each lesson should be sufficient 
to allow the individual child a choice within reason; the varying 
individual requirements should be met as far as possible but 
obviously there is a limit to what can be provided. The child 
who deviates beyond a reasonable range should be encouraged 
to adapt his requirements and to work within the offered range. 

In addition to providing the materials the teacher should 
arrange the timetable to provide opportunities for their use, 
and in the writer's experience the last period of the school day 
possesses distinct advantages. There is the afternoon recess in 
which to prepare the room for the activities planned, to arrange 
group work areas, and to prepare and distribute materials. 
At the conclusion of the activity, there is ample time to store 
equipment and materials, and to clear away mess. The prob- 
lems that accompany the change from an activity period to а 
more formal lesson are eliminated, for wet or unfinished work 
can be left on tables or desks, to be stored away later the same 
afternoon or next morning. 

Finally, to ensure effective use of the materials and the 
maintenance of satisfactory working conditions, the teacher 
should devise a simple system of storage, decentralised where 
possible, clearly labelled, and readily accessible to the children. 


1. THE Measure or Success. 


There is no accurate method or means of measuring chil- 
dren’s art work, nor is this desirable because the emphasis is on 
personal and social growth. The success of modern art education 
cannot be measured by annual results. It is little concerned with 
finished works or transient brilliance; it places great value on 
child development through creative experiences and puP! 
activity and slight value on the immediate and tangible 
results. Its aims are far-reaching and of social significance; 2$ 
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stated previously, it is concerned with the cultivation of 
individuality, with profitable enjoyment of leisure, with 
enriched living, with the production of a better community 


and a better way of life. 
How, then, can the grade teacher measure the success of his 


art programme against these broad objectives? Generally, an 
evaluation of the effectiveness of his interpretation and use of 
the art programme will depend on how the individual teacher 
can answer such questions as these: 
(1) Is the interest of the children in the art work at a high 
level? Are they talking about it? 
2) Is the variety of activity as wide as possible? Are the 
materials adequate? Are the children acquiring new techniques 
and wider interests? 
3) Is the resultant expression work of good quality? Are 
the children demanding the best of themselves? Are their 
powers of self-criticism and judgment being developed? 
4) Is the art programme allowing the children to develop 
their creative abilities along individual lines, or does the work 
of the class conform to a uniform pattern or type? 
5) Are the children and the teacher both enjoying their 
mutual participation in the art programme? Are they learning 
from each other? 
6) Is the interest in art cultivated in school being carried 
over to the child's extra-curricular activities? Are children 
adopting art activities as leisure interests? 
7) Are the children becoming aware of the social value 
of such attributes as cooperation, tolerance, consideration 
for the efforts and opinions of others, initiative, perseverance, 
and the like? 
(8) Arethe art experiences having a beneficial effect on the 
appearance of the classroom and school environment in 
general? Is the classroom clean, bright, and attractive? 


(9) Are children becoming aware of the place of art in the 


world about them? Are they becoming aware of its importance 


to them as potential consumers? 
ы : 


e 
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More questions of a similar nature could be asked. But all 
teachers should remember that, even if they are unable to 
measure accurately what they hope their art programmes will 
accomplish, so long as their approach to art education is broad 
and modern the teaching will leave a beneficial and lasting 
impression upon the children's development. That alone is 
worth achieving. 


B. THE COURSE IN ART. 


a. THE TEACHER'S ATTITUDE. 

The individual teacher's attitude to art as a component of 
modern living and to the teaching of art in the classroom is of 
far greater importance than a syllabus. Any syllabus can only 
be as good as a teacher's interpretation of it, and the best of 
syllabuses will fail in the hands of disinterested or incompetent 
teachers. 

The main function of the official course of study or syllabus, 
that of assistance, is not clearly appreciated. It is published to 
help teachers—to act as a general guide and to give a lead in 
the choice of suitable teaching material. It is suggestive rather 
then directive. Many teachers, however, do not use the course 
with the freedom that is offered them. Considerable freedom, 
in fact, is allowed the individual teacher in the choice of 
activity and media and he may choose work which he feels 
competent to teach which he feels his class can manage, and 
which is feasible under the existing conditions. The teacher's 
acceptance of this freedom enables a considerably broader 
concept of art to be introduced and its essential role in modern 
living can be effectively demonstrated. If the teacher, in his 
turn, allows the children to choose their work freely interest 10 
the art programme will grow and the quality of the work 
should improve. 


b. THE YEARLY SYLLABUS. 


The careful planning of a yearly syllabus is an integral 
part of the subject organization; it is necessary to ensure 
maximum results in terms of child growth throughout the year. 
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Through adequate and thoughtful planning various difficulties 
or problems can be anticipated and solutions found, the 
requirements and interests of the children can be considered, 
the availability of materials examined, beneficial areas of 
study can be determined, and the fullest use of the time 
available envisaged. 

The time allotment to art in the Primary school varies with 
the grade levels but it is approximately 24 hours per week in 
the Infant grades, 2 hours per week in grades IIT and IV, and 
1} hours per week in grades V, VI and beyond. These times, 
it must be pointed out, do not include the time allotted to 
handwork or craft education. It becomes the teacher's 
responsibility, then, to plan a yearly syllabus to suit the pre- 
scribed time allotment. 

He should first fix his lesson times. In grade VI, for instance, 
the time allotment is 1} hours per week. This can be arranged 
as two ł-hour lessons, or one lesson of 1 hour's duration 
followed by a i-hour lesson. In the writer's experience the 
latter arrangement is preferable. The nature of many of the 
new activities is such that they require a reasonably long 
working time and 1 hour seems appropriate. The 4-hour 
period is then available for the completion of activities not 
finished during the 1 hour lesson or for additional shorter 
experiences. Having fixed the lesson times, the total number 
of lessons available should be determined. By multiplying 
the number of lessons per week (2) by the number of school 
weeks in a year (say, 40) it can be seen that the teacher must 
plan for some eighty lessons. Using this total he can then 
allocate the various recommended activities to the periods 
available. T : 

A number of varying factors, however, will influence this 
allocation. The teacher’s personal art interests and abilities 
should naturally reflect in his art programme, and such 
problems as the availability of supplies, range of materials, 
size of the class, nature of the classroom, and storage facilities 
will likewise exert influence. It is therefore difficult to offer 
precise assistance in this regard because of these variables, and 
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the following allocation (again using the grade VI time allot- 
ment as a basis) is purely exemplary; it might suit some 
teachers, others it will not. One consideration requires empha- 
sis. The area of study involving creative expression and picture 
making should be regarded as the main area of the programme 
and should be accorded the major proportion of time. The 
reasons for this will be indicated in Chapter 7. The areas of 
study recommended in the Victorian Course in Art (Primary 
Schools), 1955, are used in an allocation for one year. 


Area of Study Number of periods 
. ENJOYMENT or Beauty. 


This area is best taken informally and incidentally as 
opportunities occur, and in conjunction with (5) below. 


= 


2. CREATIVE EXPRESSION. 
(а) Picture-making in varied media, 30 
including drawing 
(b) Three-dimensional activities — 42 
modelling, simple carving, puppetry, 
wire sculpture, paper sculpture, etc. 12 
3. PATTERN MAKING. 


(a) Pattern making in varied media, 12 


including colour experiences. 16 
(b) Lettering and poster making. 27 
4. EXPERIENCE WITH MATERIALS. 
The making of collages, mobiles, space 16 


designs, dioramas, etc. 
5. OUTDOOR EXPERIENCES. 


Observation walks, sketching trips, ex- 6 
cursions, etc. 


TOTAL 80 
Modifications to this allocation would naturally be required 
for other grade levels and for different time allotments, or to 
accommodate any of the influences indicated. It should be 
clearly understood that the total of 80 periods does not imply 
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Boy in Grade V. 
An objective, factual statement 


as seen by a spectator; the child 
simply records what is seen. 
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eighty separate topics and activities. Obviously a number of 
activities, such as the making of communal pictures or 
dioramas, or papier mache sculpture, will extend over several 
periods. Thus, the thirty periods suggested for Creative Expres- 
sion—Picture Making do not necessarily demand thirty 
different or new experiences. The practice of distributing 
activities on a term basis is considered unwise, and the planning 
of the art programme around areas of study or units of work, 
as indicated on page 41, enables a more effective use to be 
made of the time available. In addition, such an approach 
avoids interruption to the learning process and waste of teaching 
effort. Four successive colour experiences, for example, will 
prove more effective educationally than four similar experiences 
presented at intervals throughout the year when continuity 
of thought, of experience and activity is lost. An inflexible 
adherence to the plan above, or to any similar allocation of 
periods, is not recommended; teachers should introduce areas 
of study and change period allocations as circumstances 


warrant. 


с. Снос or SUBJECT MATTER. 

Subject matter and topics for art activities should be based 
on children's observations, feelings, knowledge, interests and 
activities. Above all, the selected topics should come within the 
range of the children's experience; small children cannot be 
expected to respond satisfactorily or to express themselves 
with any certainty when the topic lies outside their field of 
experience and is therefore unfamiliar or even unknown 
material. For this reason topics such as ‘An Eskimo Igloo’ 
are open to criticism when included in an art programme. 
They are outside the child’s range of normal experience and 
are therefore unfamiliar; there is no correlation between the 
topic and a meaningful life situation. Thus the child develops 
no strong individual or emotional response which he desires 
to express. The best that he can do is to use an illustration of 
some sort copied cither from the chalkboard or from a text- 
book as a basis for his pictorial expression. Consequently one 
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rarely sees a satisfactory individual response to such topics. 
Results in terms of end products are invariably stereotyped; 
they show no originality or imaginative qualities, lack indi- 
viduality and variety of expression, and are uniformly dull 
and lifeless. 

Teachers should discover the interests o their children. 
When selected topics interest children a satisfactory class 
response and satisfactory individual performances usually 
follow. Not only should the topics interest the children but 
they should also evoke individual ideas and feelings and a 
willingness to express them. Without this willingness or eager- 
ness on the part of each child to express creatively his positive 
reactions to the topic little of value to child growth can result. 
Thus topics such as ‘A Letter Box’ in outline, or ‘Our 
Shelter Shed' to show the effects of perspective, or *A Roll of 
Brown Paper Tied with a Ribbon', which are scarcely likely 
to excite a class, make no worthwhile contribution to the 
development of the child. It is more than probable that they 
do considerable harm, particularly to his appetite for art as a 
school subject. 

The choice of topics should show a wide variety and the 
following areas can provide legitimate material: (1) the family 
and its activities—all those things that concern the child or 
in which he participates as a member of a family group; 
(2) the home and its environment—events of interest that 
concern the child's street, neighbourhood, suburb or town; 
(3) toys; (4) pets, including farm and domestic animals; 
(5) hobbies; (6) sports and games; (7) special events such as a 
fire or an accident; (8) seasonal activities—ploughing, 
harvesting, orchards in blossom, and the like; (9) local news— 
daily or normal occurrences at school and in the district; 
(10) familiar landscapes and natural forms, including arrange- 
ments of flowers or fruit and similar things; (11) illustrations 
to poems, stories including those from the Scriptures, descrip- 
tive song titles, or even descriptive words such as ‘Carnival’. 
Teachers, however, are strongly advised to select topics 
specifically to suit their own classes and local circumstances. 
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d. PRESENTATION oF Toric. 


In Chapter 3 it was stated that *No genuine or satisfying 
creative expression can occur unless there is adequate self- 
identification on the part of the child with the experience he 
is expressing, and the greater the degree of identification with 
that experience, the richer and more intense the expression 
that follows’. The presentation of the topic, therefore, should 
be as descriptive and informative as possible to enable the child 
to identify himself adequately with the experience. Thus 
simply to set as a topic ‘A Picnic’ is not sufficient; there are 
many kinds of picnics in locations as diverse as the seaside 
or the mountains, and the child finds difficulty in identifying 
himself with a specific experience and consequently in forming 
the mental imagery so essential to creative expression. This 
inadequate mental visualization of the topic is frequently 
the cause of hesitant and incomplete expression. When the 
same topic, however, is presented in the following manner— 
‘It was a fine, hot day with a bright blue sky, so Mother and 
Father decided we would go in our car to the beach for a 
picnic. We took a hamper, and our beach balls and spades, 
and had great fun’—certain descriptive words form the basis 
for rapid and adequate visualization, lead to clarification of 
mental imagery, and enable the child to identify himself fully 
with the experience. The writer has found that a child rarely 
fails to achieve a satisfactory expression when a suitable topic 
is presented as a descriptive sentence rather than as a few words. 


e. Some CONSIDERATIONS WHEN COMPILING A SYLLABUS. 


arly syllabus there are a number of 
her should bear in mind. Some of 
ut it is considered advisable 
tant of them under a 


In the compilation of a ye 
considerations which the teac 
these have already been indicated, bu 
at this stage to summarize the more impor 


separate heading to facilitate reference. „Ж 
It is now realized that there аге three distinct areas of 


activity which must be included in the art programme if 
maximum development within the child is to be achieved. 
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Read (1943, p. 205) identifies them as follows: 

l. the activity of self-expression—the individual's innate 
need to communicate his thoughts, feelings and 
emotions to other people; 

2. the activity of observation—the individual's desire to 
record his sense impressions, to clarify his conceptual 
knowledge, to build up his memory, and to construct 
things which aid his practical activities; 

3. the activity of appreciation—the response of the 
individual to the modes of expression which other 
people address or have addressed to him, and generally 
the individual's response to values in a world of 
facts. 

While these three areas demand separate methods of 
approach the programme must be planned to secure a complete 
presentation; any dissection of the course results in artificiality. 

In addition, all activities, according to Sneum (1956, p. 15), 
must—(1) correspond to the age and stage of development 
of the students; (2) be fully familiar to the teacher himself; 
and (3) be feasible for practice within the given limits. The 
final point assumes considerable importance in view of current 
teaching conditions and facilities, and the individual teacher 
should carefully consider the physical limitations of the class- 
room, the size of the class, the nature of the supplies available, 
storage, and similar factors when planning his programme. 
Failure to appreciate the problems accompanying these factors 
can jeopardize and disrupt an otherwise carefully planned 
syllabus. 

Individual differences in children should be recognized 
and the teaching adapted accordingly. Methods and media 
should meet individual needs. Provision should be made for 
the mentally superior and naturally imaginative child on the 
one hand, and for the child who though not so favourably 
endowed can still participate in activities and experiences 
which satisfy his practical or creative abilities. If the range of 
materials and experiences is sufficiently broad, the individual 
needs of every child can be catered for. 
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Subject matter should be related to children's interests 
and to meaningful life situations. The art programme should 
therefore develop from the child's normal interests and experi- 
ences at home, at school, and in life in general. While there 
is a place for correlation of subjects this does not mean that 
time allotted to art education should be used for the completion 
of work which rightly belongs to other subjects and which 
should be completed in the time available to such subjects. 

Theart programmeshould also enable children to acquirenew 
fields of interest in art both in production and in appreciation. 
The child's concepts of art should be continually expanding. 
The teacher should not be dependent on art interests which 
the children already possess but should stimulate and guide 
children to acquire new interests and techniques which, 
without a progressive and varied programme, they might 
never develop at all. Techniques and processes, however, that 
are too difficult or too mature for young children to comprehend 
and to use should not be introduced. | 

The needs of children as future consumers of art products 
should receive consideration, and activities and situations 
designed to show the indispensable role of art in modern living 


should be included. 
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EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 
A. EQUIPMENT. 


It has been shown that the new concept of art education 
is characterised by a wider variety of activities and by a 
greatly expanded range of subject matter. Identification of the 
needs of the individual child as a potential consumer of art 
products and new ways of meeting them have resulted in a 
changed educational procedure. The diversified programme, 
the use of work centres, activity groups, and similar teaching 
practices have produced changed requirements within the 
classroom. A new approach and an altered room arrangement 
are required for almost every lesson. Because of this, it is 
perhaps pertinent to appraise equipment currently used in 
Primary schools. 


І. FURNITURE. 


Equipment should be sufficiently flexible to permit altera- 
tion of the class environment to meet the variety of demands 
that a modern art programme will make upon it. Furniture 
should therefore be of a type that can be easily moved by 
children and should preferably be nesting or stackable so that 
maximum working space can be provided. Light but firmly 
constructed dual tables and chairs are best suited to the require- 
ments of modern education. The flat tops and uniform height 
of such tables permit varying combinations as specific activitics 
or groups demand, and any arrangement can be quickly 
altered to meet new conditions. The writer has the strongest 
condemnation for the heavy dual desks which are current 
equipment in most schools. Such desks are an inheritance 
from a brand of education now fortunately superseded in which 
the child was required, or more accurately forced, to sit 
immobile and passive, virtually imprisoned, taking no active 
part in the lesson and deriving little pleasure from his schooling- 
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The use of desks restricts most practices considered desirable 
in modern teaching and there is no real justification for their 
perpetuation. They are totally unsuited not only to modern 
art education but to any form of progressive teaching centred 
on pupil activity and individual growth, and there seems no 
reason why they cannot be replaced, as they fall into disrepair, 
by tables and chairs. 


'2. EasELs. 

Easels are desirable in all grades of the Primary school, but 
especially in Infant grades. A sufficient number should be 
provided for the largest group likely to require them, but this 
does not mean that easels need be provided for every child 
in the class. Painting at easels is essentially a group activity 
and twelve two-sided easels should be ample for a normal 
school. It is an advantage if easels can be provided in two sizes 
to include a number that are larger and therefore suited to 
older children as well as small. They can then be used at any 
grade level. A number of easel designs are available, and 
individual table or desk easels, group table easels, and two-sided 
portable easels may all be used successfully. The design of the 
latter should include a boxed shelf to hold at least six small jars 
on each face of the easel. Two-sided easels with a single 
shelf at one end are not recommended; the shelf at the end 
causes frequent interruptions to the continuity of the child’s 
pictorial expression, causes unnecessary movement, places one 
child at a decided disadvantage in that he has to continually 


move to dip across his body, and leads to accidents. 
Where easels are not available individual boards of soft 


plywood, canite or even medium or heavy strawboard, can 
be arranged along chalk rails or fixed by tacks or cellulose 
tape to walls of rooms or corridors. With their paints and water 
adjacent to the work area, children can work quite successfully 
at these improvised easels. In many schools the upturned lids 
of desks, to which paper is tacked or pasted are pressed into 
service but the design of the desks severely restricts the indi- 
vidual child’s movement and causes uncomfortable working 


postures. 
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Protective clothing such as a plastic apron or an old shirt 
and pieces of plastic or heavy brown paper on the floor under 
the easels help to minimize any mess which might result from 
painting activities. 


3. STORAGE. 


Storage space, in the form of cupboards or shelving or even 
when improvised, is most useful when it is decentralised and the 
various items of equipment and materials are located as close 
as possible to their place of use. Decentralised storage space 
will be required for permanent equipment such as clay, 
modelling boards, jars, brushes and scissors, for expendable 
materials such as paper, paints, adhesives or pastes, waste 
materials and the like, and for children's current and incomplete 
work. Storage is usually always a problem, but the storage of 
pupils work in a normal classroom poses real difficulties. In 
many cases it can only be solved by allowing children to take 
home work that is completed; two or three examples of the 
various activities might be retained to show the nature of the 
work done. The provision of adequate, satisfactory storage, 
needless to say, is a domestic matter for the individual school 
and there is great disparity in the amount provided. 


4. DisPLAv FACILITIES. 


Modern art education is essentially visual. It uses illustrative 
material continuously, and displays of teaching material 
and children's work are integral features of the presentation. 
Adequate display facilities are therefore essential. These 
comprise two main types; there are the fixed wall boards which 
are somewhat prescribed in their use, and there can be portable 
or movable display screens in the form of canite or plywood 
sheets. If these are large sheets they can be framed in timber or 
on conduit so that they stand erect. Such display screens аге 
extremely useful and flexible items of equipment and lend 
themselves to numerous display purposes and arrangements, 
as shown in Diagram 4. Many of the prefabricated classrooms 
erected in recent years provide little or no display space and 
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These easily assembled and porlable display boards can be set up in corridors or classrooms 
for the display of pupils’ work or other school projects. The posts and panels are fastened 
together by large hooks and eyes which permit variation in arrangement. Possible alternative 
arrangements are indicated. Uprights are 2^ square x 72” hardwood, while the panels can 
be 72” x 48^ canite framed in 14° x V hardwood. 


Diagram 4. PORTABLE DISPLAY BOARDS 


teachers who have had experience in them severely criticize 


this omission. 

There is a great gulf at the Primary level between the 
ideal and the actual, and the equipment indicated above is 
frequently unavailable. Many splendid art programmes, 
however, are conducted using only standard Primary school 


equipment. 


B. MATERIALS. (See Plate 10.) 

A fallacy entertained by most teachers is that art materials 
are difficult and expensive to procure. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. Most of the materials required for a 
modern art programme can be provided readily and cheaply 
if individual teachers are prepared to show some enterprise 
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and to undertake the slight organization that is necessary to 
tap the resources represented by the average class of children. 
All kinds of useful materials—paper of infinite variety, waste 
materials, pieces of fabric, wools and threads, adhesives, 
wire, pieces of timber, cardboard boxes—can be salvaged by 
children and brought to school if the teacher places the collec- 
tion on an organized basis and arranges satisfactory storage. 

However, the greater the range of materials that can be 
provided the greater the benefits that should result in terms of 
child growth and performance, and therefore the purchase of 
additional materials is sometimes necessary. Such purchases 
can be financed by a class levy or from school funds or in some 
other way. It is recommended that when funds are available 
a number of teachers pool their finances, purchase in bulk 
from a wholesaler and apportion the materials obtained. Such 
a procedure involves reduced labour and costs to the supplier 
and generally results in cheaper purchasing and greater 
variety. In rural districts the teachers of several small schools 
can combine to purchase art materials while in urban areas 
a number of teachers in the same school, regardless of grade 
levels, can obtain supplies collectively. 

Details follow of the basic art materials that are required 
to conduct the type of art programme envisaged in preceding 
chapters, and the sources of their supply are indicated. 


1. PAPER. 


Almost any kind of paper can be used with opaque paints 
such as powder colours or poster colours except paper with a 
glossy surface. A glossy surface paper such as litho paper, 
however, is best for finger painting. For general picture 
making activities clean newspaper, newsprint, especially bulky 
newsprint, shelf or butcher's paper and similar papers are 
suitable and cheap. Wrapping paper of all types, white oF 
coloured, can be used. Children should be trained to collect 
all suitable paper brought into their homes; thiscan be trimmed, 
brought to school and stored. When this routine is properly 
established an adequate supply of paper of various sizes, 
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colours and textures is always available. From the wide range 
offered the child can then choose the paper most appropriate 
for his individual requirements. 

With older children soft cartridge paper is desirable for 
finer work, particularly when transparent water colours are 
used, and the purchase of this paper is generally necessary. 
Coloured papers such as flint paper, brenex paper, foil paper, 
coloured cellophane or coloured surface squares can be pur- 
chased but these are normally expensive. Again, adequate 
supplies of coloured paper can generally be obtained by class 
collection. Coloured magazine covers, large illustrations and 
advertisements, coloured wrapping papers, confectionery 
wrappings, are sources of supply. These could be supplemented, 
perhaps, by small purchases of the brightly coloured papers 
mentioned. Cheap coloured paper can be made by dyeing 
clean newsprint in a solution of food dye and water. 

A most useful multipurpose paper is “Yarra” cover paper, 
commonly called pastel paper. Few teachers realise the value 
of this paper in an art programme. It is inexpensive and comes 
in eleven attractive colours (cream, old gold, orange, red, 
wedgwood blue, royal blue, green, hazel brown, dove grey, 
cobble grey, black). It lends itself to a variety of activities for 
it readily takes paint, pastel, ink, crayon or pencil, and in 
addition can be used as backing sheets for most activities 
involving pasting or for several forms of paper sculpture. 

“Western” ticket paper, which comes in an attractive colour 
range, possesses all the advantages of cover paper and is 


slightly cheaper. 


2. PAINTS. i 
There are several kinds of paint suitable for use in Primary 
schools. While some are purchased, others can be easily 
prepared by individual teachers; reference should therefore be 
made to the several useful recipes included in Appendix ш. 
Perhaps the most commonly used are powder colours which 
are simply mixed with water. These can be purchased in a 
pound packets or in larger quantities. They are cheap an 
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come in a wide colour range. The Ostwald range including 
black and white should prove sufficient for normal require- 
ments. They can be mixed ready for use and stored in jars, in 
which case a non-poisonous antiseptic should be added to 
preserve the paint in good condition. Powder colours can also 
be issued to the child in dry form and mixed as they are used; 
when used occasionally this practice introduces variety and 
has value in that the child himself discovers colour facts by 
individual experiment and direct experience. 

Poster paint or show card colours, purchased in large 10 
ounce jars by the school or in sets of small bottles by individual 
children are excellent. They give bright, bold effects. Red, 
yellow, blue, green, brown, black and white are sufficient 
as other colours can be mixed from these. There is usually a 
heavier consumption of white because it is used continually in 
mixing additional colours and for this reason it is advisable 
to carry an extra quantity of this colour. 

Cheap bright paints can be made by mixing boiled starch, 
the consistency of cream, with food dyes which can be purchased 
inliquid or powder form from a chemist. An even better mixture 
is obtained when cornflour is used in place of starch. Food dyes 
should be used sparingly for they produce intense colours, 
and half an ounce will last a considerable time; for this reason 
they prove extremely economical. Suitable dyes are listed in 
Appendix iii. Red, yellow and blue only need be mixed as 
additional colours can be made from these. Again a few drops 
of non-poisonous antiseptic should be added. The paint which 
results from this mixture is not only suitable for general 
painting activities but it also makes an excellent finger paint. 
Another satisfactory finger paint can be made by adding 
prepared powder paint or food dyes to clag or similar pastes, 
and mixing to a creamy consistency. 

Watercolour pencils are available and may be purchased by 
individual children. They produce bold, bright colour areas 
and can be used in three main ways: (1) on wet paper; (2) dry 
pencil on dry paper after which clean water is applied by 
brush; and (3) dipping the pencil in water as it is used. Water- 
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colours in tubes or sets can be used by older children for finer 
work on cartridge paper, but their use is not recommended; 
the proper use of a watercolour technique is extremely difficult 
and requires considerable skill and practice, and its technical 
difficulty makes it unsuitable as a medium of expression for 
young children. Experience has shown that children can express 
their concepts more adequately and with ease when they use 
the other types of paint indicated. Crushed pastels or chalks, 
reduced to a fine powder and mixed with diluted clag or 
starch paste, also make satisfactory paints if other types are 


not available. 


3. BRUSHES. 

The provision of satisfactory brushes is often a serious 
difficulty for the brushes provided should be the best obtainable. 
Good quality brushes will give satisfactory service over a long 
period while cheap brushes prove unmanageable, require 
continual replacement, and are therefore uneconomic. To 
ensure a satisfactory and uniform quality in brushes, hair or 
bristle, it is advisable for the school to purchase them in bulk. 
It is also recommended that a range of sizes be provided for 
each child in the group will generally require a large brush 


and a small one. Good quality watercolour brushes, hair or 


sable, should be available for small work and a variety of 


bristle brushes for larger work. Any of the smaller bristle 
brushes used by painters—fitches, sash-liners, or even small 
enamelling brushes—are suitable. They should be genuine 
bristle, with seamless ferrules, and long handles are desirable. 
Students quality oil painting brushes, flat and round, also 
prove satisfactory, both in quality and in performance. 

A range of brushes should be provided for the largest group 
likely to require them put, as already indicated, n is 
best conducted as a group activity. The eu ien. ess 
of type, should be available for use at any grade evel; ie 
are occasions when sable brushes are required in the Infant 
grades and when bristle brushes are 
activities in the upper grades. 
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Children should be trained to use their brushes properly, 
to realise their value, and to refrain from “stabbing” or 
“scrubbing” with a brush; such maltreatment results in damage 
to hair or bristles, and brushes cannot perform satisfactorily 
when damaged. Training in the care of brushes is also essential. 
After use they should be cleaned thoroughly, preferably in 
warm soapy water. Excess water should be shaken off and the 
brushes stored standing on their handles either in jars or in 
perforated wooden stands. Brushes should never be left standing 
in water. 


4. BINDERS. 

When paints are made from dry pigment, such as crushed 
pastels or yellow and red ochre which can be purchased from a 
hardware store, the addition of a binder is necessary. Any 
substance which holds the particles of pigment together, 
binds them to the surface o the paper and thus prevents them 
rubbing off, makes a satisfactory binder. Clag and similar 
pastes, wall-paper adhesive, weak glue size, honey, glycerine, 
and sugar and water have all been used successfully. Experiment 
will show which is most suitable. 


5. PALETTES. 

Older children will require palettes of some form in which 
to mix paints. Possibly the most useful are patty-cake trays 
which must be painted, however, to prevent rusting. Plastic 
palettes similar in form to patty-cake trays can be purchased. 
Plastic ice-cube trays are excellent but are, of course, more 
expensive. Cheap satisfactory palettes can be easily made by 
nailing, say, six lids from glass jars or boot polish tins to a piece 
of board; these can be used for all painting activities and, with 
the addition of pieces of felt, flannel, blanket or cotton wool, 
they make splendid colour pads for simple printing activities. 

With watercolours or poster colours in tubes a smooth 
surface is needed on which to mix colours. Porcelain palettes 
can be purchased, but saucers, small plates, or large pieces 
of broken dinner plate are serviceable. Pieces of linoleum or 
masonite, painted white, can also be used. 
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6. Crayons. 

Good quality crayons only should be used. The best are 
thick paper-covered sticks of lumber or marking crayons 
which are available in a range of nine colours. They are initially 
more expensive but prove cheaper over a period because of 
their size. Cheap, inferior quality wax crayons should be 
avoided. Soft oil pastels, in bright colours, are also available 
and form a splendid medium for children's use. 


7. PENCILS. 

Whether black or coloured, all pencils used in the Primary 
school should be soft. There is no place for a hard, pointed 
pencil in a creative art programme at this level. Ordinary 
black pencils of a recognized make, 2B or 3B, or larger pencils 
such as Black Prince or Black Magic are recommended. 

Coloured pencils in packets, if soft, are satisfactory but 
coloured copying pencils, which are hard, should not be used. 
Reference has been made to watercolour pencils. There are 
also available pastel pencils; these are soft, flexible in use, and 
certainly have a place in an art programme. 


8. Моркллчс MEDIA. 

Clay is the ideal modelling medium for the Primary school. 
Prepared clay can be purchased from potteries or brick-works 
and, in certain instances, from technical colleges. Clay in 


powder form is obtainable from mineral earth millers, and is 
prepared by mixing with water. The powder is placed in a 
bucket and water is added. Sufficient time should be allowed 
for the powder to absorb the maximum quantity of water. 
'The excess water is then drained or siphoned off, and by 


evaporation the mixture is brought to a firm consistency. The 
firm clay can be removed from the bucket, formed in to 3 
cylinders or spheres, and stored. Satisfactory d ues n 
can also be prepared from local deposits. Local clay shou Е 
crushed, cleaned of stones, roots and other foreign matter, т 
reduced to a powder. It is then prepared for use as er 3 
A galvanized garbage can makes an excellent c ut S xs 
bin provided the clay is continually covered with a damp 
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cloth or piece of hessian. Small quantities can be stored in 
plastic bags kept air-tight by rubber bands. 

When clay is being used in the classroom under normal 
conditions, tops of desks or tables should always be covered with 
newspapers. Any mess which might result is then simply 
wrapped in the newspaper and removed. Children should 
provide themselves with clay boards; pieces of linoleum, 
masonite, varnished plywood or stout cardboard are satis- 
factory. A bucket of water will be required to permit occasional 
moistening of the clay and also for washing. If reasonable 
precautions are observed and a routine established for the 
distribution and collection of materials clay work does not 
make as much mess as does the use of pastels. (See Plate 11.) 

Modelling tools are not necessary in the Primary school. 
Uninhibited and imaginative young children can achieve 
completely adequate three-dimensional expression using only 
hands and fingers. Should older children require tools for 
special surface effects and textures, however, plastic ice-cream 
sticks, large nails, pieces of comb and similar aids can be used. 
Splendid modelling tools can be made from old rulers and other 
pieces of soft timber provided these are waxed to make them 
impervious. 

Dough, to which salt is added as a hardening agent, can be 
used in Infant grades. The use of powder colours with the 
dough produces a coloured modelling medium. Experience 
suggests that dough does not possess the plastic properties of 
clay nor is it as satisfactory in meeting children's requirements. 

Papier mache modelling is an excellent activity for older 
children. It involves the shaping or building up of a form, 
often over a skeletal arrangement of wire, using pieces or strips 
of newspaper or paper towelling saturated in paste or wall- 
paper adhesive. When dry and hard, forms modelled in papier 
mache can be painted. 


9. ADHESIVEs. 


The type of adhesive required depends largely on the nature 
of the materials being used. For the pasting of paper and 
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e his eyes by straight-out depictive recording, 


subjective approach 
clearly revealed in the 
bersonal vision, the emo- 
tional response, and the 
individual handling of the 
pigment, L 
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related materials, clag, starch paste and similar preparations 
are satisfactory, but with fabrics, waste materials, cardboard 
and the like mucilage and liquid glue will be required. Colour- 
less cement in tubes and cellulose tape are also extremely 
useful. Cotton wool, steel wool, knitting wools and similar 
materials which are difficult to stick down can be easily 
affixed by stapling. It should be remembered that a wide 
range of adhesives makes possible an expanded range of 
techniques, processes and experiences. 


10. Wire. 


The use of wire features prominently in a modern art 
programme. It is used extensively in papier mache modelling, 
in wire sculpture, and in the making of space designs, mobiles 
and dioramas. Soft wire only should be used; it must enable 
manipulation by young children using hands and fingers only. 
Generally, adequate supplies can be obtained by class collection 
but purchases are sometimes necessary; soft drawn galvanized 
Wire, 13, 15, 18 and 20 gauges, provide a suitable range and 
can be purchased in one pound coils. Florists wire, in fine 
gauges, also can be purchased. 


11. Wasrr MATERIALS. 


Innumerable uses for waste materials of all kinds occur in 
а modern art course and supplies can be readily obtained 
through class collection. In classroom practice these materials 
should be stored in distinct groups in separate boxes or cartons. 
A definite pattern or system of storage should be adopted. 
Each box should be clearly labelled and stored where it is 
accessible to children, either on open shelving or on the floor. 
he writer has found the four main groups which follow satis- 
factory for normal purposes: 
l. coloured papers—all kinds of wrappings, confectionery 
Papers, labels, magazine covers, illustrations and 


advertisements, and off-cuts of coloured papers pur- 
chased; 
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related materials, clag, starch paste and similar preparations 
are satisfactory, but with fabrics, waste materials, cardboard 
and the like mucilage and liquid glue will be required. Colour- 
less cement in tubes and cellulose tape are also extremely 
useful. Cotton wool, steel wool, knitting wools and similar 
materials which are difficult to stick down can be easily 
affixed by stapling. It should be remembered that a wide 
range of adhesives makes possible an expanded range of 
techniques, processes and experiences. 


10. Wire. 


The use of wire features prominently in a modern art 
Programme. It is used extensively in papier mache modelling, 
in wire Sculpture, and in the making of space designs, mobiles 
ànd dioramas. Soft wire only should be used; it must enable 
manipulation by young children using hands and fingers only. 
Generally, adequate supplies can be obtained by class collection 
but purchases are sometimes necessary; soft drawn galvanized 
Wire, 13, 15, 18 and 20 gauges, provide a suitable range and 
can be purchased in one pound coils. Florists wire, in fine 
8auges, also can be purchased. 


11. Waste MATERIALS. 


Innumerable uses for waste materials of all kinds occur in 
a modern art course and supplies can be readily obtained 
through class collection. In classroom practice these materials 
should be stored in distinct groups in separate boxes or cartons. 
A definite pattern or system of storage should be adopted. 
Each box should be clearly labelled and stored where it is 
accessible to children, either on open shelving or on the floor. 

he writer has found the four main groups which follow satis- 
factory for normal purposes: 

1. coloured papers—all kinds of wrappings, confectionery 
Papers, labels, magazine covers, illustrations and 
advertisements, and off-cuts of coloured papers pur- 
chased ; 
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2. fabrics and materials—pieces of dress materials and any 
other kind of fabric likely to be useful, cotton wool, 
fur, and the like; 

3. string and thread—knitting wools, cottons, silk, all 
kinds of string and twine, ribbon, raffia, plastic 
thonging, and similar materials; 

4. hard materials—cardboard of all types, particularly 
corrugated, metal, bottle-tops, cotton reels, small 
pieces of wire, wood, sticks, shells, plywood, stones, 
seed cases, buttons, beads and match-boxes. 


Additional materials of a somewhat fragile nature—straw, 
shavings, leaves, feathers, steel wool—can be brought by 
individual children as they are required. Materials which are 


likely to decay should be avoided. 
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To achieve the important aims indicated in Chapter 4 art 
teaching at the Primary level must be made meaningful. The 
activities introduced in the classroom must be given purpose 
and direction, and much of the activity work practised currently 
lacks these essential characteristics. Such teaching consequently 
is open to question and criticism. Many teachers experience 
difficulty in instilling purpose and meaning into their art 
teaching because of a limited and incomplete appreciation of 
the nature of art education and its changed objectives. The 
precise purpose, of course, will vary with the nature of the 
activity; the different areas of study have their separate con- 
tributions to make. Thus picture-making activities should 
contribute specifically to the child's immediate, individual 
development while the study and use of materials anticipates 
the child's future needs as an adult member of society and 
Prepares for their eventual satisfaction. Pattern-making can be 
two-fold in purpose; many of the activities can develop indi- 
vidual taste and discrimination while other activities relate to 
Specific applications of art in environment. 

All art activities should be considered means to an end, 
and the end in most cases is linked inseparably with life and 
with the child’s needs as a potential consumer of art products. 
All that is done in the classroom should be related to this end 
80 that the child sees the importance of art in life and the many 
Ways in which it will concern him as an individual. To simply 
introduce an activity is not sufficient. Having done this, the 
teacher is then obliged to plan ways and means of correlating 
it with life situations meaningful to the child and within his 
comprehension and experience. Thus the making of collages 
and similar activities involving experience of surfaces, textures 
and other qualities of materials can be readily and meaningfully 
related to the making of furniture or to industrial design or to 
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ordered arrangement and disposition of parts, the selection 
and distribution of appropriate colours, the handling of 
materials, the translation of mental concepts into pictorial 
terms—and the solution of such problems to achieve a satis- 
factory statement exercises logical thought and action, and a 
developing intellect. 

The activity of drawing is, of course, an integral part of 
picture-making. It is no longer regarded as a separate activity 
in the art programme. A child can express himself pictorially as 
readily in line as he can in masses or arcas of colour, and there 
will be occasions when one or the other approach is adopted. 
The end, uninfluenced expression, is precisely the same; the 
means only differ. 

The teaching emphasis should be on the cultivation of 
individuality through personal expression and teachers should 
accept as perfectly legitimate and natural work in which the 
child gives his own interpretation of the subject, stressing 
aspects that are meaningful to him and, at times, ignoring 
others. Results, therefore, should differ in the same ratio as 
the children themselves differ. Expression of ideas, the capacity 
to invent, richness of imagination, intensity of emotion and 
feeling for colour are attributes more important than mere 
exercise of technical skill. Such attributes develop and con- 
tribute to integrated growth but mere skill becomes imitative 
and repetitive, and of little value. 

Normal children show a pronounced need for colour. It i5 
because of this that things designed for children's use—books, 
toys, table implements and the like—are distinguished by 
bright, attractive colours. The manufacturers of such articles 
are very much aware of the existence of this need, but many 
teachers are not. Strong vivid colours should be available in 
the classroom for all picture-making activities—media such as 
paints strongly mixed, coloured papers and fabrics, marking 
crayons and coloured pencils are the materials which delight 
the child and Satisfy his desire for colour. С 
ешн the maximum Scope for the expression of indi- 

y and for its cultivation, the teacher should provide а 
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variety of materials and a wide range of activities. Paper of 
various qualities, surfaces and colours should be available. 
The use of pastels should be discouraged and more suitable 
media provided. Wherever possible a completed picture should 
be produced at each lesson, but there will be occasions when 
the nature of the activity (a communal picture, for instance) 
prevents this. Older children should be encouraged to ignore 
the influence of fashion drawings, magazine illustrations, 
comic strips and the like and to be fearlessly original. 

Because picture-making at the Primary level is essentially 
an experience in expression, no emphasis need be laid upon 
technique, and teachers should refrain from arbitrarily imposing 
an adult technique or method. It should be remembered that 
most art techniques allow several variations and there are 
frequently a number of ways in which an art problem can be 
worked out; thus there is no single ‘right’ way. Pictures can 
be made in any way using available materials providing the 
technique evolved satisfies the individual child's requirements, 
and, in fact, children should be encouraged to experiment 
with the materials in order to discover more adequate or more 
effective means of expressing their concepts or emotional 
reactions. The teaching of a particular technique or skill 
becomes necessary—and then on an individual basis only— 
when a child reveals a need for it in order to express himself 
more satisfactorily. It seems utterly futile to attempt to teach 
а process or a technique to a whole class when in reality a few 
children only may show any need or desire to use it; to do so 
is to ignore individual differences in children. 

Subjects should be inspired by the child's everyday activities 
and experiences, and a wide scope is available. Sources of 
Subject matter were indicated in Chapter 5 (page 66) and the 
reader at this point should refer to that list. 

Numerous activities or experiences are possible in this 
Section of the course. Variations can be devised in most of 
them and modifications and adjustments made to suit the age 
levels and requirements of the children participating. In the 
following list an attempt has been made to loosely relate the 
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activities to the capacity of normal children to perform satis- 
factorily by commencing with relatively simple experiences 
suitable for young children and graduating to activities more 
appropriate for older children, but while a number of the 
activities indicated for older children are not suitable for young 
children because of the technical difficulty involved, all of 
the activities regarded as simple are eminently suited to all 
levels of the Primary school. 

On paper of appropriate size and colour, then, pictures 
can be made using 


1. 
2. 


10. 


soft, black pencils to make a personal statement in line; 
coloured pencils with sufficient pressure to give bold, 
bright colour effects either in mass or in line; 


- thick sticks of lumber crayons, or oil pastels, to produce 


strong colour effects in line or in mass; 


‚ pastels (Ostwald colour range, revised, ST C13) on 


‘Yarra’ cover paper in its full colour range, using the 
side rather than the end of the pastel to produce areas 
of colour; 


- coloured chalks on large sheets of paper, white or brown; 


especially as a group activity; 


+ powder paints on large sheets of cheap paper with 


large bristle brushes for young children, graduating 
to the use of poster and water colours with sable-type 
brushes and better quality paper for older children; 


- dry powder paint on wet paper, or on a clag base or 


similar base such as starch paste, mixing the pigment 
on the paper as it is used; 


- finger paint, the picture being made by rhythmic 


manipulation of the paint on the surface of the paper 


+ Newspaper cuttings—areas of print, pieces of adver- 


tisement and illustration—cut or torn, arranged ОП 2 
backing sheet to form a picture in black-and-white, 
and then pasted; 

magazine cuttings, used as indicated in 9 above; 
form pictures in colour; 


to 


18. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


19; 


20. 


9 Areas of Activity 


. coloured papers of all kinds, purchased and collected, 


used to form richly varied and coloured pictures, as 
in 9 and 10; 


. waste materials of all kinds, pasted or glued on backing 


sheets, the most appropriate material being selected 
for the surface it represents—corrugated cardboard 
for weatherboards or a picket fence, steel wool for 
grey clouds—so that a richly creative and convincing 
statement results; 

coloured papers of all kinds with the addition of 
selected waste materials to increase interest by sug- 
gesting significant detail; 

mixed media in various combinations on large sheets 
of stout paper, such as brown wrapping or kraft paper, 
to make murals or communal pictures; 

pastels on wet paper—by wetting the surface of the 
paper with a sponge or cloth, or by dipping, the colour 
effects in the end-product are not only brighter but 
rubbing and smudging are almost eliminated because 
the particles of pigment are bound to the surface; 
charcoal, which can be purchased in sticks ready for use, 
on white or light coloured paper; 

pointed erasers or typewriter rubbers used to make 
pictures in line or mass on ground of soft charcoal; to 
obtain a maximum contrast between the picture 
produced and the ground use fine sand paper to keep 
rubbers sharp and clean; 


- coloured pencils or marking crayons over pieces of 


coloured paper pasted down to form an ‘appliqued’ 
Surface, the pencils or crayons being used to add detail 
while preserving the underlying colour arcas; 

paint and indian ink over an ‘appliqued’ surface of 
assorted coloured papers to obtain interesting and 
varied results, a variation of 15.; 

Paper mosaic, a simplification of the true mosaic 
technique, in which small rectangular pieces (or 
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21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 
28. 


29; 


*tesserae") of coloured paper of all types are juxtaposed 
to form shapes and areas, and pasted; 

indian ink over lumber crayons using the popular 
'scratch' technique, the picture being completed first 
in firmly applied lumber crayons; it is then painted 
over in indian ink or black powder colour mixed 
with soapy water and allowed to dry thoroughly, after 
which the black surface can be scratched away with a 
pocket-knife, safe razor blade, small coin, nail file or 
similar sharp tool to expose the coloured crayon surface 
below, the amount exposed depending on the nature 
of the picture and the effect desired. 

brush and ink—ordinary school ink can be used—on 
semi-absorbent paper such as newsprint using lines 
and areas of tone to produce a monochrome picture; 
pen and ink, or indian ink and wash, in which areas of 
transparent colour or washes are applied to the com- 
pleted pen drawing to distinguish the component 
shapes and to add interest; 

paint and indian ink, using the indian ink to emphasise 
detail and for accents and special effects; А 
paint and lumber crayons, the drawing being made in 
crayons and the paint used as a supplementary medium 
to add interest and variety; 

coloured drawing inks, which are transparent, OVCT 
indian ink; 

lumber crayons and indian ink; 

coloured drawing inks over lumber crayons, à соро 
bination which yields rich and fascinating colour effects; 
the potato-printing technique, by which the shapes and 
areas in the picture are printed from small rectangu a 
potato ‘stamps’; colour gradations, superimpositions 
and unusual minglings are easily produced and the 
resultant Picture often superficially resembles an ol 
painting (in addition to potato, ‘stamps’ can be ma z 
from parsnip, carrot, turnip, pumpkin or apple); 
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31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 
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linoleum-block printing, in which the linoleum is cut, 
inked by rolling, and then subjected to pressure in 
order to obtain a print; colours can be used, and from 
a one-colour block any number of prints can be made, 
thus the technique lends itself admirably to the making 
of simple Xmas cards and the like by older children; 
the activity, however, is best conducted as a group 
exercise; 


a simplified etching technique on a ‘plate’ of celluloid, 
perspex or similar plastic which is placed over a 
prepared drawing so that the lines of the drawing can 
be transferred on to the ‘plate’ by incising with an 
improvised etching needle made from a discarded 
dental probe or from a gramophone needle inserted 
in a wooden handle; printer’s ink is then applied 
so that the incised lines are inked, the surplus is wiped 
off with a cloth, and the print obtained on thin damp- 
ened paper by pressure derived from a roller, a book 
press, or even the back of a dessert spoon; 

creative stitching in coloured cottons, wools and silks 
to make embroidery pictures on sheets of cover paper 
or plain fabric to illustrate rhymes, stories and similar 
subject matter; 


a simplified stained glass window technique, in which a 
thick-lined drawing is made in indian ink or black 
paint, using a speedball nib or a brush, on heavy 
paper or card; the spaces between the black lines 
are then cut out using safe razor blades or sharp knives, 
and pieces of coloured cellophane or coloured confec- 
tionery wrappings are pasted to the back to form the 
picture, the full effect of which is gained when it is dis- 
played against a window or some other source of light; 
the monoprint technique, which involves the taking of 
an impression by pressing a piece of paper on to a wet 
painting made on a smooth surface such as plate glass, 
masonite or varnished timber; the resultant picture 
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35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


possesses unique qualities, but the technique yields 
only the single print, hence ‘monoprint’; 

the duoprint technique, for which two pieces of paper 
are required, a preliminary drawing being made on 
the first while on the second a layer of lumber crayons 
is firmly applied at random, and this is then covered 
completely with black crayon; the preliminary drawing 
is now placed over this blackened sheet, and as a result 
of the pressure of the pencil as it follows the lines of 
the prepared drawing the black crayon adheres to the 
underside of the top sheet of paper, exposing the 
coloured crayon surface below; two prints quite 
different in appearance are produced, one in colour 
and one in black and white, hence *duoprint'; 

the ‘applique’ technique in which pieces of coloured 
and patterned cloth are stitched to a backing sheet 
to form areas and meaningful shapes, the necessary 
detail being supplied by creative stitching in coloured 
wools, cottons and the like; 

sandpaper lithography, in which a crayon drawing is 
made on a piece of No. 0 sandpaper, printer's ink then 
being rolled over the sandpaper surface; when paper 
is placed on the inked surface and pressure applied 
(by book-press, back of a spoon, or even by hand) the 
original crayon drawing is reproduced as a print; 
blotter lithography, for which two identical sheets of 
liberally wet blotting paper are required, the work 
being best carried out on wet newspaper so that the 
blotting paper does not dry out; on the first piece ° 
blotting paper a drawing is made in lumber crayon’ 
the areas being painted in poster or powder colours, 
and the second sheet of blotting paper is then pressed 
on to the painted picture so that a print is produce 5 
the technique can yield interesting results, but it 25 
essential that working surfaces are continually wet; 
the stencil technique—both positive and negative cuts 
are pinned down to form original arrangements; 
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varied and superimposed colour minglings can be 
obtained by using stencil brushes or fly sprays, and 
interesting pictorial effects result, or ‘spatter’ pictures 
can be made using a small fly-wire screen over which a 
toothbrush is rapidly drawn to disperse the colour over 
the arranged stencils on the paper below; 

40. outdoor sketching trips, using dry media such as 
crayons, coloured pencils or pastels which permit easy 
transportation; sketching boards can be improvised 
from schoolpaper covers to which the paper is attached 
by rubber bands around the ends. 


b. Creative Expression—Turee DIMENSIONAL ACTIVITIES. 
(See Plate 12 (b).) 


Most children have the ability to express themselves in 
varying degrees two dimensionally as in painting and drawing 
and three dimensionally as in modelling, making things from 
tins and pieces of timber, or in simple carving. Experience 
suggests, in fact, that there is a considerable number of children 
to whom three dimensional expression seems the more natural 
approach; these children are by nature endowed with a 
Capacity to conceive three dimensionally and to use materials 
in a manner that adequately expresses such concepts. This 
Section of the course can cater indirectly for the special needs 
of such children. However, the use of modelling and simple 
Carving activities in the Primary school should be regarded 
mainly as a change of medium, most children expressing their 
Concepts, impressions and reactions as readily in clay as they 
might in paint; thus the majority of children can express their 
ideas on topics such as *Helping Father Wash the Car in Front 
of, Our House’ or ‘Something I Saw at the Royal Show and 
Liked Very Much’ just as satisfactorily in clay as they might 
coloured pencils or paint or cut paper. 

The teaching emphasis in this section of the programme 
should therefore be on the creation by the children of free- 
Standing three dimensional expressions individually conceived. 

Orms and shapes evolved should be structurally strong and 
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capable of being viewed from all sides; coherence of component 
parts and unity of appearance should therefore be encouraged. 
When clay is used, relief modelling or modelling that is 
relatively flat or level should be discouraged because of its 
two-dimensional conception, and children who continually 
work in this manner are working in a medium foreign to their 
natural capacities; they should therefore be provided with 
alternative media more appropriate to their requirements. 

Because of the limitations imposed by the various media 
used in these activities, realism and natural proportions are 
not only unattainable but undesirable, and children should be 
encouraged to adapt their concepts to the nature of the material 
they are using, whether this be a lump of clay or a cake of soap. 
Human and animal forms must be conventionalised and dis- 
torted to achieve structural strength. In expression in clay, 
for example, legs must be made solid and thick to support 
the weight of the body above and to prevent the collapse and 
disintegration of the forms; forms carved in soap should be 
compact and simple. 

Subject matter should be within the range of the children's 
experience and related to environment and everyday life; 
thus topics of human interest based on the family circle, 
relations (‘This is Uncle Harry in His Truck’), tradesmen 
(‘Our Grocer’ or ‘The Milkman’), familiar occupations (such 
as a policeman, tram conductor, or newsboy), pets and other 
animals and objects, particularly mechanical things, that are 
familiar to the children are appropriate material. With youns 
children a judicious proportion should be maintained betwee? 
free, exploratory and experimental experiences for which nO 
topic is prescribed and experiences where the child individually 
and creatively interprets а set topic; with older children, 
however, uninfluenced interpretation of a prescribed top! 
generally achieves more beneficial results. A considerable 
degree of individual freedom should be allowed in the inter- 
pretation of the topic, but no child should be compelled to 
use a topic that holds no interest or appeal for him. 

It is considered that three dimensional expression at the 
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Primary level should follow a normal, natural progression in 
accordance with the stage of development and interests of the 
children, and the following activities are recommended: 


ls 


purely free and exploratory experiences in which the 
child ‘plays’ with the medium to discover its character- 
istics, its possibilities and limitations; 

modelling in clay or similar medium to give three 
dimensional expression to the child's mental concepts 
is an excellent medium at all Primary levels; the expres- 
sions of young children are naive and simple in both 
concept and execution, but older children create more 
complex forms and introduce significant detail to 
achieve more adequate and individually satisfying 
statements; 


. modelling in coloured dough as an activity for small 


children is closely allied to expression in clay; the dough 
should be mixed to a reasonably stiff consistency, salt 
often being added to harden it, while the colouring 
matter is usually a non-staining food-dye or powder 
colour; 


- box sculpture makes use of assorted small boxes 


collected and assembled by individual children to 
represent recognizable forms and objects, using pieces 
of wire, pipe cleaners, sticks and the like as connections 
between the component parts; expressive detail can 
then be added by painting or by affixing appropriate 
waste materials; 


+ mask making, using large brown paper bags in which 


€ye and mouth apertures are cut and which are then 
vividly painted and embellished with waste materials 
to establish clearly the character represented, enables 
individual children to express their mental impressions 
of characters in their stories and songs; because of the 
value of such masks in dramatization activities, mask 
making correlates readily with other subjects in the 
Primary curriculum; 
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grades of the Primary school; children's concepts of 
human and animal forms, and inanimate objects such 
as vehicles, can be effectively expressed in paper and 
card of all types, and frequently a number of forms and 
objects can be grouped in a setting also created in 
coloured paper and card. When pieces of paper 
forming integral parts of a model are joined, the joins 
as far as possible should be effected using the material 
only by such methods as folding, inserting or twisting, 
but clag and similar pastes, adhesives such as mucilage 
and clear cement, or even paper fasteners and staples, 
should be available for use when required; 

- wire sculpture involves the fashioning of shapes, mainly 
human and animal, in soft wire brought by the children, 
with the use of other materials to suggest significant 
detail; the frock of a ballerina in wire, for example; 
might be suggested by coloured wools, or the scales of a 
wire fish can be indicated by pieces of coloured cello- 
phane and foil paper, and the completed expressions 
either stand or are suspended. The wire used 
should be sufficiently flexible to permit easy finger 
manipulation and the use of tools should be reduced 
to a minimum, although side-cutting pliers should be 
available in the classroom; 

. modelling in papier mache, or papier mache sculpture 
as it is frequently called, is the building up of forms 1n 
newspaper pieces or strips using a prepared paste OF 
wallpaper adhesive and is a form of expression 
particularly suited to, and popular with, older children- 
With more completely realised forms a wire frame ОГ 
skeleton is generally used as an internal support, ап 
around this the form is modelled; when dry thes? 
models become hard and rigid and in addition to рей 
painted, detail—such as feathers for a tail and colour 
beads for eyes, in the case of a bird form—can be 
affixed with glue or pins; 
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9. soap carving, using large pieces of laundry soap or 


10. 


ll. 


even coloured toilet soaps, forms a satisfactory medium. 
Pen nibs reversed in their holders, pocket knives, nail 
files or even large nails can be used as carving imple- 
ments. Forms should be carved as large as the material 
will allow, not only to permit more adequate expression 
but to reduce the amount of cutting required and to 
minimize waste. Wrapped in bright papers or coloured 
cellophane soap carvings make charming gifts for 
Special occasions; 


carving in plaster cast in discarded chalkboxes, or 
simple carving in lump clay, rock salt, soft stone or soft 
wood such as willow, poplar or pine, satisfies the desire 
of older children, especially boys, to shape and to 
control materials; pieces of wood and stone can fre- 
quently suggest forms, and with the exercise of imagina- 
tion satisfactory carvings can be achieved with the 
minimum of cutting. Sharp pocket-knives generally 
prove the most useful carving tool at the Primary 
level; 


simple pottery making, using the primitive, coil and 
slab methods, can be successfully introduced as a group 
activity. With the primitive method, the vessel is 
simply pressed from the lump of clay by finger move- 
ments, but in the coil method the vessel is formed by 
superimposing coils of clay on a clay base; the coils 
should be uniform in diameter and pressed firmly 
together, and as the wall of the vessel is formed the 
inside surfaces of the coils are smoothed and welded 
together. The slab method is similar; the walls which 
comprise slabs or strips of clay are built on a flat base 
and strong welds are necessary to achieve structural 
cohesion. On occasions satisfactory creations by children 
can be given an attractive, semi-vitreous finish by first 
applying a coat of shellac as a sealer and when this is 
dry a coat of gloss enamel, or arrangements might be 
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made with local potteries periodically to fire selected 
examples; н 

12. puppetry, and the operation of а classroom puppet 
theatre, can be a valuable communal experience for 
older children. Although some help and guidance from 
the teacher is necessary, the theatre can be largely 
constructed by the children as a group, while the 
puppets and appropriate decor can be the creations 
of individual children. Traditional stories and stories 
from classroom literature can be produced as puppet 
plays. In addition to the construction of puppets for the 
theatre there is also a place in a Primary art programme 
for the making of simple bag, box, glove and stick 
puppets, characteristic detail being supplied by selected 
waste materials and paint. 

In introducing and teaching the areas of activity indicated 
it continually becomes necessary to use illustrative material. 
Photographs of sculpture and carvings either in art galleries 
or on buildings and photographs or actual examples of ceramic 
ware and pottery become necessary to explain technical 
difficulties, to introduce new information or simply to make 
visual the nature of the activity. Thus the child's experience 
in these activities in the classroom can be correlated with their 
role in life beyond the school period, and not only can the child 
be introduced to man's finest achievements in the sculptural 
arts but modern trends in these arts and in industrial design; 
especially in the fields of ceramic ware (vases, jugs and other 
domestic vessels), in table ware (such as plates, cups and 
similar articles), in glassware and the like can be suitably 
explained and interpreted. In this way the educational value 
of the activities can be increased, purpose can be infused into 
the teaching, the child's comprehension of the practical value 
of art in modern living can be further developed and his 


lms taste and aesthetic appreciation individually culti- 
vated. 


In addition, as a resul 


a : i i 
a t of his experience of a wide range ? 
materials as he particip 


ates in the various activities, the chil 
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becomes aware of the nature and common properties of the 
many materials he uses. He begins to think in terms of materials 
and of their suitability, and to select those most appropriate 
for his specific requirements. This type of thinking warrants 
every encouragement, for the child becomes increasingly 
sensitive of the importance of materials in life and gains a new 
appreciation of their possibilities. It is becoming more apparent 
that a modern scientific and technological society demands 
this type of citizen. Thus, an art programme purposefully 
conceived can make a positive and valuable contribution 
towards the preparation of our school population for adulthood. 


c. Parrern-Makinc. 


Pattern is an indispensable part of our daily lives. It is 
virtually impossible to imagine living without the refining and 
enriching influence of pattern for even a cursory consideration 
of the fields of clothing or architecture or ceramics serves to 
emphasise its indispensability. Man from the dawn of civiliza- 
tion has used pattern to beautify his person, his shelter, his 
weapons, his utensils and other possessions. Somewhere in the 
Nile Valley in ancient times an anonymous Egyptian evolved 
the art of making vessels from clay, and a desire to improve 
the appearance of these crude vessels led to simple forms of 
pattern and decoration. The use of pattern undoubtedly dates 
from these very early times; all races and civilizations, primitive 
to modern, have since enjoyed its benefits. Even a race as 
primitive as the Australian aborigine has a highly developed 
sense of pattern typified in his ceremonial body painting, bark 
paintings and tree carvings. 


Pattern-making as a human activity, then, is important. As 
a school subject it has much to contribute. Teachers must 
realise this. It need not be the aimless, purposeless activity 
that it so frequently becomes in many of our classrooms. But 
only when teachers themselves acknowledge the importance 
of pattern in its many forms and applications will it assume its 
Proper status as an educational experience. 
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Observation discloses two fundamental weaknesses in the 
teaching of pattern-making at the Primary level. The first 
concerns the presentation ofthe teaching material. It is essential 
that the approach to pattern-making be made visual, and 
children should see the nature of the pattern they are required 
to make in as many examples as possible if they are to perform 
satisfactorily. Teaching aids in the form of photographs, trade 
pamphlets or large advertisements, pieces of fabric and 
patterned wrapping paper of a sufficient size to show clearly 
the motif and its repetition, plates, vases and similar examples 
of pattern in its everyday application become necessary. A 
teacher introducing an area of study on sheep and the wool 
industry would certainly use visual material in the presentation 
of the new information. Successful teaching of pattern requires 
a similar approach. The writer in his contact with Primary 
Schools has observed many lessons in which no attempt was 
made to demonstrate visually the nature of the pattern or to 
make the activity purposeful, and as a consequence most of 
these lessons in terms of pupil development and performance 
could be considered unsuccessful ; they occupied a period on a 
timetable, but their contribution to child growth was negligible. 

Not only must the teaching of pattern be made visual, but 
it must also be made purposeful and related to meaningful 
situations within the child's experience. With young children, 
of course, no formal teaching is possible or desirable, but with 
older children to simply introduce as a pattern experience, say, 
the making of a border pattern without relating it to a specific 
purpose or use frequently results in vague concepts, in an 
incomplete comprehension by the child of the nature of the 
activity and in confusion of purpose. But to make a border 
pattern for a lady's silk scarf, or for a kitchen plate, or to use 
in a tiled bathroom, or for a child’s handkerchief, gives the 
activity purpose and relates it specifically to situations within 
the child’s experience and knowledge. In the same way ар 

“over pattern can be designed as a pattern for a summer 
dress material, broad brush patterns can be designed for 
bathroom towels or canvas awnings, cut paper patterns can 
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be designed for linoleum or for floor rugs, and so on. By giving 
a sense of purpose and reality to the activity, the teacher 
infuses educational significance into his teaching with a 
consequent improvement in pupil performance and end 
products. 

Children should discover the nature of pattern in its everyday 
applications through guided observations and through experi- 
ence in arranging and experimenting with the various media 
available. Formal teaching of design principles, the use of 
colour wheels to determine colour combinations, and similar 
practices should be avoided. The teaching should be informal 
and based on individual capacities; the performances of the 
children creative, personal and uninfluenced. Individuality, 
inventiveness and imagination should be encouraged, and 
rhythmical expression and feeling for colour developed. In 
pattern-making at the Primary level technical skill and finish 
are of secondary importance, and the use of ruled lines, tracing 
and templates should be discouraged. To preserve the deep 
satisfaction that accompanies personal creation and to prevent 
the activity degenerating into a mere mechanical, restrictive 
routine, repetition of motifs should be effected by hand, 
the slight variations and irregularities that occur adding a 
unique charm to the pattern. The amount of drawing or 
preliminary setting-out should similarly be reduced to a 
minimum or even eliminated, and in most of the activities 
the pattern should be created and arranged directly in the 
medium. 

That much of the pattern work can be related to everyday 
life and the patterns designed for practical purposes has been 
established. There is, however, a large area of the work that 
is free, abstract in nature, and included in the art programme 
for the value of the activity. Activities such as arca-filling 
exercises and scribble patterns, when properly introduced and 
their role understood, require a marked intellectual response 
from the child who must make a series of personal decisions 
affecting line relationships, space relationships, colour com- 
binations. proportions, textures and the like. The kind of 
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reasoning and the decisions required in these situations are 
encountered frequently at the adult level, as in the appraisal 
of a motor car or the purchase of clothing or furniture; hence, 
the value of such activities in the preparation of the child for 
adulthood. 

In using the appended list of pattern activities teachers are 
expected, when introducing specific experiences, to give them 
meaning and reality by relating the purpose of the pattern to 
actual situations comprehensible to the child. 


15 


guided observations to discover the nature of pattern in 
articles of clothing, fabrics and similar materials; 


- simple pattern arrangements using coloured objects 


such as painted lids, blocks or buttons, coloured papers 
cut and pasted and similar materials of easy manipula- 
tion, the emphasis being on the creation of a pattern 
rather than on the handling of the materials; 


- evolving pleasing arrangements within the classroom 


of flowers, furniture, material on display boards and 
contents of cupboards to achieve an attractive environ- 
ment conducive to creative activities; 


- rhythmic patterns in finger paint; 
+ rhythmic patternsinterpreting in simple lines and colours 


the actions of marching soldiers, falling leaves, jumping 
frogs or bouncing balls, the combinations of rhythmic 
lines and Shapes being made with paints, finger pains, 
lumber crayons or oil pastels on large sheets of paper; 
rhythmic patterns to interpret music appropriate tO 
the grade level, and executed in a fluid medium өр 
аз paints and brushes; such patterns take the form 
abstract, rhythmic attangements of lines, shapes, an 
colours and are in no sense pictures; . 
broad brush patterns using brush strokes of various 
widths and pleasing colours in one direction on large 
Sheets of paper to make patterns for canvas awnings; 


bathroom towels, beach umbrellas, dress materials, and 
the like; 
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broad brush patterns using brush strokes of various 
widths and appropriate colours on large sheets of 
paper, the horizontal and vertical lines of the pattern 
intersecting to produce tartans, checks and similar 
patterns; frequently the clothing of children in the class 
can be used to demonstrate the nature of these patterns; 


scribble patterns, essentially abstract, are made by 
filling with selected colours the shapes resulting from 
random scribbling, the pattern developing around a 
main or dominant shape; paints, crayons, coloured 
pencils including pastel and watercolour pencils, or 
pastels can be used, and interesting effects can be 
achieved by using combination of lines or dots or small 
circles to distinguish areas and to suggest changes of 
texture, in addition to areas of flat colour; 


writing patterns should be produced creatively by the 
child and not accidentally as a result of simply inverting 
letter forms; hence it is considered legitimate to distort 
letter forms to meet the requirements of the pattern, 
the activity being conceived essentially as a. pattern- 
making experience in which letter forms are used as 
the basis for an arrangement in the same way as leaves 
or flowers or triangles can be used. Teachers should 
distinguish between this use of written forms in areas 
of the art programme and the formal teaching of 
writing; they are quite separate activities with decidedly 
different objectives. Cursive and script forms can be 
used to evolve border and all-over patterns or patterns 
based on the arrangement of letter forms within a 
simple shape such as a rectangle; the letters of a child's 
christian name, or of a suburb or town, can be used to 
form the pattern, the resultant shapes and areas being 
treated as in scribble patterns (see 9 above) ; 


number patterns are similar to writing patterns. 
Combinations of numerals, however, replace the letter 
forms; thus the numerals 1 to 6, or the numerals 
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12: 


13. 


14. 


15. 


contained in the school number, can be arranged to 
form a pattern and coloured; 

border patterns, in which the motifs repeat regularly 
and rhythmically in a single direction, usually hori- 
zontal, can be produced in varied media or combina- 
tions of media including waste materials; motifs should 
be originated by the child and imaginative, their 
actual shapes and colours being considered in relation 
to the backgrounds on which they will be seen and to 
the needs of repetition; they can be based upon 
recognizable forms and objects, or purely abstract, 
according to the nature and purpose of the pattern; 
all-over patterns purport to show a selected area or 
portion of a pattern designed to repeat regularly in 
several directions, horizontally, vertically and diagon- 
ally; various media can be used, and it is important that 
both the motifs and the intervening background shapes 
are carefully considered, the form of the motifs again 
depending on the nature of the pattern; thus the motif 
for an all-over pattern designed as a Xmas wrapping 
will be quite different from the motif in a pattern 
suitable for printing on a fabric for holiday wear; 
abstract patterns, using varied media including waste 
materials, agreeably placed within a given shape such 
as а rectangle but not necessarily filling it, involve the 
child’s capacity to devise pleasing colour combinations, 
to invent shapes and to relate them in an arrangement 
that meets prescribed requirements; thus children 
might be set to design an abstract pattern suitable for 
а scatter-rug for a sun room; such experiences exercise 
intellect and imagination for the child is confronted 
by an art problem which he must identify and analyse 
In order to evolve a satisfactory solution, which he 
must then carry out in suitable materials; 

area-filling exercises using paints, coloured pencils, 
lumber crayons, oil pastels, or coloured papers to 
produce abstract patterns that fill or occupy given areas, 
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similarly demand an intellectual approach and relate 
to the designing of floor rugs, painted areas in con- 
temporary architecture, ceramic tiles and the like; 
area-filling exercises using selected waste materials 
and assorted coloured papers to produce interesting 
and unusual combinations of colour, shape and texture, 
form a variation of 15.; 


. printed all-over patterns suitable for fabrics or for 


wrapping papers can be made by the potato printing 
technique, that is, by using vegetable ‘stamps’ made 
from potato, parsnip, carrot, turnip or pumpkin, 
poster or powder colours on improvised stamp pads 
ranging from cotton wool in a saucer to felt cut to 
fit lids of jars nailed to a piece of board, and white or 
light coloured paper; the top edge of the paper can 
serve as a guide when placing the first row of ‘repeats’, 
and the pattern should, of course, repeat regularly, 
one or more colours being used; a general tendency to 
leave large background spaces should be discouraged; 
printed patterns, using crumpled paper, or corks, 
Sticks, combs, pegs, shells, berries, household gadgets 
such as the bases of cut-glass salt-shakers, and similar 
easily obtained articles as ‘stamps’, can be printed as 
indicated in 17.; 


. patterns either abstract or based on identifiable objects, 


can be produced by stencilling, using both positive 
and negative cuts in original arrangements, or by the 
‘spatter’ technique as described under Creative Expres- 
sion—Picture-Making (page 93); 

printing from paint soaked strings, by pressure or by 
dragging can produce interesting linear patterns; 
pieces of string or wool, well moistened in paint, are 
arranged on a sheet of paper, white or coloured, and 
on this wet arrangement a second sheet is placed; by 
exerting pressure on the top sheet, or by placing a 
weight on it so that the wet strings can be drawn out 
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21. 


22. 


29, 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27 


under pressure, unusual rhythmic patterns and colour 
effects can be obtained; 

bright, attractive abstract patterns can be made by 
cutting and tearing surplus finger paintings, and 
forming new arrangements by pasting down the pieces; 
marbled patterns are best produced as a group activity; 
the technique involves dropping oil colours that have 
been diluted with turpentine on water in a flat vessel 
such as a baking dish or hand basin; the oil colours, 
selected to form a pleasing combination, rest as a 
colour film on the surface of the water; sheets of paper 
are then placed on the water and as they are withdrawn 
the colour film adheres to the paper to form unusual 
marbled colour minglings; 


leaf rubbings are produced by placing flat leaves, 
grasses, coins and the like to make an interesting 
arrangement under a sheet of paper and then going 
over the paper with pencils or crayons to produce the 
pattern; 

leaf printings are made by pressing selected leaves, 
flowers or grasses onto a flat surface (glass, masonite, 
etc.) rolled with printer’s ink; the leaves are then 
pressed inked side down onto paper or fine cloth, and 
interesting patterns or even pictures can be produced} 
simple fabric printing, using marking crayons to make 
the colour areas which are afterwards fixed by applica- 
tions of a hot iron, is suitable for the printing of table 
centres, dinner mats, small curtains and other articles, 
on appropriate material; 

simple fabric printing using brushes or rollers and fast 
fabric colours such as *Wintex' colours to make the 
pattern is also practicable; scarves, dinner mats and- 
similar articles can be produced; 

Poster making in varied media, especially cut pape? 
crayons and paints, should be treated as a creative 
pattern exercise with proper regard to the invention 
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of shapes and symbols, space relationships, colour 
combinations, the placing of detail and type, interest, 
and similar necessary characteristics; above all, the 
need to state the message of the poster in clear, simple 
terms should be stressed. 


d. Experience Wirra Mareriats. (See Plate 12 (a).) 


This area of study is a recent development in art education 
and its educational significance and value are as yet not widely 
appreciated. They were indicated in an earlier chapter (see pp. 
37-40). Basic to all progressive education is the belief that the 
changing values of a changing world must inevitably influence 
and condition the nature of the educational programme; 
compilers of courses of study in all subjects must recognize 
changed conditions and new factors and must endeavour to 
incorporate experiences embracing the revised values. The 
importance of materials to a society becoming increasingly 
technological has been emphasised. The inclusion in an art 
programme of a study of common materials, therefore, can 
make a contribution of considerable value towards the prepara- 
tion of the child for his eventual place in such a society. 

But if experiences with materials are to be introduced with 
purpose and benefit, the objectives of this area of the programme 
must be clearly recognized. They might be stated as follows: 

l. to preserve the child's attraction towards materials 
and his natural desire to play with them, and to lead 
this play gradually to sincere purposeful work; 

2. to develop within the child an experimental approach 
to the use of materials in order to increase his awareness 
of the possibilities of his environment; 

3. to demonstrate to the child the importance of materials 
in a modern world and to acquaint him with appro- 
priate values; 

4. asa consequence of 1., 2. and 3., to make a valuable 
contribution towards the preparation of the child 
for eventual adulthood in a modern society; 
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5. to develop incidentally within the child desirable 
powers of concentration, perseverance, adaptability 
and similar qualities, and to satisfy true curiosity and 
adventure. 

If these objectives are to be fully attained it becomes neces- 
sary, when introducing the experiences comprising this section 
of the course to older children, to infuse purpose and meaning 
into the work by relating the classroom activities to aspects of 
environment comprehensible to the child. The nature of the 
activities is such that normal children participate eagerly and 
willingly and the majority perform satisfactorily, but greater 
benefits in terms of the aims stated result when children are 
made aware of the functional applications of similar activities 
at the adult level. Thus classroom activities must always be 
considered means to an end; they do not themselves constitute 
the end. Reference was made at the beginning of the chapter 
(p. 84) to the obvious correlation between the creation of space 
designs as a classroom activity and practical examples at the 
adult level of the same activity in the form of display units in 
Shop windows, in television antennae, in outdoor electrical 
and wireless equipment, and the like. Other activities in this 
area of study lend themselves to similar correlations. But while 
such practical examples are used to illustrate and to explain 
the nature of certain experiences, the main objectives of this 
work, to develop within the child an experimental approach 
towards the use of materials so that he discovers their inherent 
qualities and characteristics and realises their importance in 
modern living, must be borne in mind;a genuinely experimental 
approach must be preserved so that the activities are never 
permitted to descend to the mere making or reproducing of 
recognizable objects. There will be times, of course, when such 
things are produced, but they should be produced only after 
the child has individually participated in a truly educational 
and experimental experience of the materials, 

There is a natural parallel between much of the work in 
this area of the programme and the work done under the 
Section Creative Expression—Three Dimensional Activities, 
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and experiences with materials should similarly commence 
with undisturbed play. Hirschfeld (see pp. 38, 39) regards play 
as the most natural and purest expression of the child's creative 
ability; it forms the basis of his approach to the study of 
materials. Situations are devised in which children are per- 
mitted to play and learn through direct experience, and the 
teaching emphasis is on free adventurous experiment with the 
materials. The approach should therefore be sufficiently broad 
and the materials sufficiently varied to give every kind of talent 
or ability an equal opportunity, and differences in sex should 
be taken into account; thus certain activities on occasions 
might individually be more appropriate for boys than for 
girls, and variations or alternative experiences might be 
necessary. Elaborate equipment is not necessary; what is done 
should be done as far as possible within the limits of the 
materials and the use of tools should be reduced to a minimum. 
Some tools, however, should be available in upper grades for 
use when required, side-cutting pliers, a tack hammer, a tenon 
Saw, and a hand drill usually being sufficient. At the Primary 
stage of a child's growth, the development of such personal 
qualities as imagination, inventiveness and resourcefulness as 
the child increases his knowledge of materials, is considered 
more important than the mastery of tools and technical 
Skills. 

Activities appropriate to this area of the course are now 
listed, commencing with simple experiences and graduating to 
activities more suited to older children: 

l. planned walks to observe, see and feel surfaces and 
materials as they occur in nature (such as the bark of 
trees, leaves, moss-covered stones, and the like) or as 
the result of processing (such as paling fences, brick 
walls, glass, metal, and painted surfaces); children 
Should be encouraged to discuss and to compare the 
qualities of the surfaces they encounter; thus the 
degree of difference between, say, the smoothness of 
velvet and the smoothness of masonite might be dis- 
covered; 
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the use of a ‘touch table’ to enable children to handle, 
study and discuss the materials and objects on display 
increases the child's experience of materials; on such a 
table there might be attractively arranged a hetero- 
geneous collection of things such as pine cones, water- 
worn pebbles, a piece of driftwood, feathers, a piece of 
silk, wood shavings, corrugated cardboard, a piece of 
glass paper, and a glass fragment, which children 
touch and handle in order to compare the various 
surface qualities and textures; 


. undisturbed play and free experiment to enable children 


to discover the qualities and limitations of the various 
materials introduced into the classroom; 

the production of three-dimensional constructions in 
various materials and combinations; these may assume 
the form of recognizable objects and simple toys 
according to the child's requirements, or they may be 
abstract; thus the child might be given (or he might 
bring) a piece of white card, a wooden skewer and a 
piece of soft wire, or a piece of corrugated cardboard, 
some cane and coloured wool, which he combines and 
relates to form a construction as indicated; 


. space designs are coherent, interesting, abstract 


arrangements of diverse materials like wire, wools, 
string, dowelling, pieces of light metal, paper, card, 
flywire, cotton reels, pieces of fabric, and other waste 
materials, either painted or in their natural colours; 
there are two main types: free-standing space designs are 
constructed on a small wooden base and the various 
parts occupy and animate an unrestricted space, 
while contained space designs on the other hand, animate 
an enclosed space such as the inside of a shoe box, shirt 
box, flour carton or similar enclosure; in both approaches 
the experience with the various materials should be 
allied to a satisfactory composition or relationship of 
the parts and a centre of interest should be developed, 
hence the term space designs; the production of а 
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successful space design involves a logical approach to 
the use of materials, the exercise of intellect and 
imagination, the capacity to think through a problem 
to a feasible solution, and the development of powers 
of concentration, perseverance and the like; 

mobiles involve an approach and an experience of 
materials similar to the making of space designs, the 
basic difference being that they are planned to be 
suspended in space, usually from a ceiling fixture or 
from a cord stretched across the room, and like space 
designs they animate the space they occupy; they rely 
largely on a use of wire in their construction, to which 
additional appropriate materials are affixed to produce 
an interesting related arrangement of materials and parts; 
collages (the term is French and signifies the action of 
pasting) are combinations of different materials of 
various colours and textures pasted on backing sheets, 
the emphasis being on the properties of the textures 
and their satisfactory combination; collages are not 
concerned with the making of pictures—they are 
essentially exercises to direct attention to the different 
textures and the variety of surfaces found in everyday 
materials, and because they correlate readily with the 
planned use of texture in furniture design, interior 
decoration, architecture, clothing and similar fields, 
they are directly related to the aims of this section of 
the course; 

the making of dioramas forms a splendid communal 
experience in the study of materials; assorted scrap 
materials are used to produce a three-dimensional 
setting contained within a box or grocer’s carton, the 
setting representing such things as a circus, portion of a 
story or nursery rhyme, an item from the social studies 
course, or even a set title such as "The Witches’ Picnic’ 
or ‘A Visit to the Zoo’; all kinds of materials can be 
used to fashion figures and details, the uses to which 
materials can be put being unlimited and many art 
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media and activities are involved; the making of 
dioramas as a classroom activity relates, of course, to 
the designing of sets for the legitimate theatre, shop 
window displays, trade exhibits and much modern 
publicity; these applications at the adult level can 
frequently be used to demonstrate the nature of the 
activity as a classroom experience. 


e. ENJOYMENT or BEAUTY. 


The value of art to contemporary society has been repeatedly 
emphasised. Not only is a modern art programme planned, 
therefore, to explain the nature of art and to demonstrate 
through appropriate activities and experiences the varied 
forms in which it concerns the individual, but it seeks also to 
interpret changing values and to establish corresponding 
standards. It seeks to develop within the individual child the 
ability to appraise and to criticize, to distinguish between 
quality and mediocrity, to make sound judgments and to 
enjoy fine things. It aims, in effect, to bridge the void between 
the potential consumer and the art of his time. 

All areas of activity, needless to say, contribute to the fulfil- 
ment of this aim, mainly through pupil participation in a 
variety of practical experiences using a wide range of materials. 
Enjoyment of beauty, as an area of study, differs somewhat 
from other areas of activity in that its contribution is concerned 
less with the actual manipulation of materials and more with 
seeing art in its everyday applications and with talking about 
it. It aims to assist the child’s enjoyment and appreciation or 
understanding of art as a field of human endeavour by giving 
him numerous opportunities to describe and to discuss those 
applications of art that he encounters in his immediate environ- 
ment, and to express his personal opinions; individual thought, 
frank expression of opinion, and tolerance for differing opinions, 
are therefore encouraged. 

Experience suggests that, while there will be occasions when 
the activities require the normal lesson time, this section of the 
programme is best presented informally and incidentally a3 
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opportunities occur during the school day, particularly at 
morning talk and similar assemblies, in the intervals between 
lessons, and during periods out-of-doors. Occasions frequently 
arise during lessons in other subjects when references to art 
become necessary, and useful and beneficial correlations can 
be effected. The approach at all times must be visual. Many 
teachers do not realise that the simple actions of looking, secing, 
observing and comparing are fundamental to successful art 
teaching. Every effort should therefore be made to illustrate 
the topic under discussion by the use of good prints and 
reproductions (for painting, the graphic arts, and interior 
decoration), photographs (for the sculptural arts, architecture, 
furniture, industrial design, and frequently for beauty in 
nature) and actual articles (ceramics, and industrial design 
particularly in the fields of kitchen gadgets, tools, household 
implements and the like). The provision of articles and actual 
objects for discussion purposes is considered a matter for the 
individual teacher, but a number of sources of useful pictorial 
matter are indicated in Appendix ii. 

The study of beauty can commence with the child's imme- 
diate environment; thus objects and articles of good design as 
they are encountered in the classroom (such as the teacher's 
fountain pen, a clock, book covers, clothing), in the school 
(such as pictures on walls, a film projector, or a rotary 
sharpener), in the home (such as a screwdriver, a kettle, an 
electric iron), or in the suburb or town (new buildings, shop 
fittings, window displays, packaging, posters, and the like) 
can be used to give the study purpose and reality and to relate 
it to the child's experience and comprehension. The discussion 
technique is especially suited to such study but children must 
be active and contributing participants; the teacher plays a 
minor role in unobtrusively guiding the discussion to the 
desired, predetermined conclusion. 

Prints and reproductions for use in Primary grades require 
thoughtful selection, and teachers should consider (1) the age 
level of the children; (2) their interests and environment; 


(3) the quality of the original work of art; (4) the repute of the 
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artist; (5) the quality and accuracy of the reproduction; and 
(6) the size of the reproduction or print. Enjoyment of beauty 
in pictures and other forms of fine art must be allowed to 
develop naturally, and teachers should avoid imposing adult 
values and concepts on the children who should be encouraged 
to form their own ideas and opinions. Teachers should also 
avoid revealing their own preferences or prejudices before the 
class for such disclosures adversely influence children's opinions. 
This area of study yields best results when the teacher has a 
sincere and broad appreciation of art in its various forms, 
untouched by false sentiment and assumed pose. 

Outdoor observation walks not only provide opportunities 
for the study of beauty both in nature and in man-made 
things such as buildings, but they supplement the work done 
in other sections of the course, notably picture-making and the 
use of colour. To obtain maximum benefit from such trips the 
teacher is advised to make a preliminary reconnaissance to 
select material for study and to anticipate difficulties and 
possible hazards. Children should be told the object of the 
walk and what is required of them, and the excursion should be 
undertaken with purpose. 

The following experiences are typical of the activities 
appropriate to this area of study; all can achieve beneficial 
results when they are conducted purposefully and with proper 
regard to the comprehension and range of experience of the 
children. 

1. outdoor observation of beauty as it occurs in nature— 
shapes, patterns, textures and colour combinations in 
living and inanimate things; 

2. brief informal discussions within the classroom, at the 
child’s level of comprehension; the topic of the discus- 
sion originating in an individual child’s observation, 
їп à press report or story, in illustrative material or ап 
actual article brought to school, or even as a suggestion 
from the teacher; 
pupil Participation in classroom situations and activities 
involving floral decorations (see p. 146), and arrange- 
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ment of pictures, furniture, equipment, displays of 
work, contents of cupboards and the like, on an indivi- 
dual, group, or class basis; 

- collections of pictures by individual children, by groups 
of children or by the whole class to show the importance 
of good design in its various fields; thus one group 
might collect and themselves display a set of pictures 
to show good design in housing, another group might 
take motor cars as their theme, and yet another group 
might use wireless sets, and so on; 

. excursions to places of interest such as art galleries or 
local art collections, to outdoor or travelling art 
exhibitions, and to convenient factories producing 
art products such as pottery, furniture, and other 
articles for the home; 

. the showing of appropriate films and slides on art 
methods, care of materials, lives of artists, etc.; such 
films preferably should be in colour; 

- brief prepared talks by older children, the subjects of 
the talks being selected by the participating children 
to reflect their interests or knowledge of art; such 
topics may range from *The Art of Vincent Van Gogh' 
to ‘Design in Railway Engines’ ; 

. art scrap books, in which are filed cuttings and pictures 
with accompanying, individual comments, can be 
compiled by older children on a voluntary basis; a 
healthy interest in art is generated by this activity as 
the participants become increasingly interested in their 
books and their contents. 


f. COLOUR EXPERIENCES. 


While colour is not a separate and unrelated area in an art 
course, the writer considers it advisable to include a statement 
on the teaching of colour and to indicate a number of experi- 
ences designed to increase children’s understanding and 
individual use of colour; the influence of these experiences on 
other areas of study is obvious. 
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The desire of normal children to use bright, strong colours 
was mentioned on page 86. Normal children should use colour 
fearlessly, creatively, individually, and with obvious delight— 
using colour should be a happy experience for them. But too 
frequently this is not the case and the teaching of colour is 
reduced almost to a mechanical drudgery. It is an area of 
experience that is generally misinterpreted as teaching material 
and unrelated to children's capacities to comprehend and to 
perform. Colour at the Primary level is an ingredient to be used 
and enjoyed rather than to be studied and understood. 

Teachers should remember that the study of colour is 
complex and difficult and that there are few adults who fully 
comprehend its nature and properties. A general description 
is made difficult because of the fact that colour can be studied 
in three main fields: colour in light (which concerns physics 
and optics), colour in vision (which concerns psychology) and 
colour in pigment (which concerns both the manufacturers of 
paints and the people who use them, painters, interior 
decorators, artists, and the like). In each of these three fields 
different principles operate; each, for example, uses different 
primary colours. Yet to discuss colour adequately in order to 
explain it, reference must be made to each field, hence the 
considerable confusion that accompanies the subject. We know, 
however, that colour perception begins with light. It is in fact 
the response of vision to wave lengths of light; the sensation 
of colour is aroused in the human mind by the way in which 
the eyes and the brain centres of sight respond to the waves 
of light which bear the world in on our perceiving conscious- 
ness. These waves of visible light are, of course, an extremely 
narrow band in the known spectrum of radiant energy: 
Daylight was formerly supposed to be white light or, more 
exactly, uncoloured light but at the end of the 17th century 
Newton passed a ray of light through a prism which dispersed 
1t into its component wave lengths and showed that a ray of 
sunlight 15 composed of seven coloured rays, respectively: 
dues s blue, &reen, yellow, orange and red. Each of 

engths stimulates a different colour response 1n 
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the human eye when considered separately; collectively they 
appear white. White light, therefore, is composed of the seven 
colours of the spectrum. 

But a considerable volume of psychological research shows, 
however, that the perception of colour at any age level is a 
highly personal experience. This is especially true of young 
children. Colour perception can be influenced by sharpness 
of vision and by defective colour vision, by visual fatigue, by 
association (that is, by the combination of the colours), by 
environmental factors (that is, by the background against 
which a colour is seen), and by aesthetic preference (or the 
fact that colours which are preferred are usually perceived 
more readily). 

The foregoing should indicate that it is unwise and contrary 
to the nature of children to teach colour formally and pedantic- 
ally at the Primary level. Individual children will respond to 
colour in varying ways and they will use colour intuitively 
according to their requirements and personalities rather than 
according to precept or rule. 

Small children are best introduced to a study of colour 
through observing it in nature and in familiar objects about 
them; thus flowers, birds, butterflies, beetles, trees and other 
living things, the earth and changing skies, brick walls, old 
fences, tiled roofs and many other aspects of their surroundings 
offer opportunities for commencing a study of colour in all its 
moods and variations. Similarly, colour in fabrics and clothing, 
in pottery, picture books, art prints or actual paintings can be 
observed within the classroom. The same approach can be 
continued with older children but practical activities planned 
to develop an awareness of the variety and subtlety of colour 
should be introduced; children can match a given colour by 
paint mixing or by using materials from a colour box, or they 
can collect variations of a single colour, such as green, in all 
Kinds of materials. 

For the larger part of their Primary schooling children 
are in the symbolic or pseudo-realistic stages of their pictorial 
development and they consequently use colour intuitively and 
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symbolically. They have no need for formal colour facts or 
theory nor have they the capacity to assimilate such knowledge; 
therefore no formal teaching of colour is possible. The approach 
should be incidental and enjoyable, and every opportunity 
taken to observe colour harmonies and variations as they are 
encountered; in making these observations the children should 
be active participants. The teacher's role lies in drawing 
attention to the colour effect, in guiding the observation to 
the desired objective, and in devising additional activities to 
enable class participation in colour enjoyment both on an 
individual and class basis. 

The use of inaccurate colour wheels, colour charts, and 
similar aids to explain the nature of colour or from which to 
choose colour combinations achieves little or no benefit; on 
the contrary such aids are more likely to impair the child's 
appreciation of colour by imposing adult concepts and by 
formalizing the teaching, thus depriving the child of the pleas- 
urable participation so essential to colour enjoyment. Best 
results are obtained by encouraging the children to experiment 
with colour so that they themselves discover some of the 
characteristics and possibilities of its use; as a result of direct 
experience they learn to use colour creatively, and they discover 
simple techniques and colour facts that become meaningful. 

The following graded list indicates devices or means through 
which children can be introduced to a study of colour so that 


they learn naturally and informally, and at their own levels of 
comprehension: 


1. colour observations whenever the opportunities occur 
in the classroom and out-of-doors, particularly an 
association with seasonal changes; unusual or pleasing 
colour harmonies, variations and subtleties can be 
noted and discussed, and related to practical use e 
colour in art activities in the classroom; 


individual, group or class collections to show variations 
of a single colour; thus variations of the colour, blue 
in all kinds of materials and papers can be collecte 
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and pasted down to form an interesting arrangement, 
each variation being checked before inclusion so that 
duplication is avoided; such an activity demonstrates 
clearly to children the great range of variations that 
comprise a single colour ‘family’, and their infinite 
subtlety; 

. colour matching using materials and coloured scraps 
stored in a ‘colour box’; from a colour box containing, 
say, red scraps only a child selects a sample of red in an 
endeavour to match the red of a pupil's cardigan, or 
the cover of a book, or the like, the activity again 
increasing and developing the child's appreciation of 
the subtleties of colour; 
. colour mingling by pressure, in which the child applies 
two or three selected colours to paper and, after either 
folding the paper or placing a second sheet over the 
colours, exerts pressure so that the colours intermingle 
to produce new colours and unusual effects; 
. stippling with a sponge on white and coloured paper, 
using a limited colour range to produce a colour 
harmony; thus a child stippling with red and yellow 
discovers as a result of the experience that these 
colours produce orange, and the colour fact becomes 
of significance to him; 
6. stippling with a brush, a variation of 5.; 
. stippling with crumpled paper, which forms another 
variation of the same technique, gives a somewhat 
different effect; 
. colour mingling by blowing, in which the child places 
drops of selected water paints or drawing inks on 
paper; by holding the paper flat and blowing across its 
surface the colours are blown together so that they 
intermingle to again produce new colours and pleasing 
combinations; the child should be able to identify 
both the new colours and the colours which mixed to 
form them; 
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9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


striping with a brush involves the laying of broad brush 
strokes in the same direction to produce a striped effect; 
these are allowed to dry, and a second colour is intro- 
duced in an opposite direction so that the strokes cross; 
at the points of intersection these two transparent colours 
are superimposed to give a third colour, and again a 
colour fact is discovered by the child after a meaningful 
experience; 

striping with a sponge forms a variation of 9.; for best 
results an edge of the sponge should be used freely to 
produce an irregular stripe; 

colour mingling on wet paper, preferably white 
cartridge paper; sable-type brushes are used to drop 
transparent watercolours on the wet paper, which when 
tilted, causes the colours to flow together so that they 


intermingle, forming additional colours and interesting. 


harmonies; 

colour mingling by superimposition, using transparent 
watercolours over marking crayons, the combination 
of the two media leading to richly varied colour effects, 
especially when white paper is used; 

colour mingling by superimposition using drawing inks 
over marking crayons, an activity similar to 12.; 
colour matching using paints; children attempt to 
match a given colour by mixing paints and afterwards 
discuss the various colours used in the mixing and the 
results they produced. 


g. LETTERING. 


Lettering and writing are essentially adult skills; they меге 
evolved by adults for the use of adults. In the classroom they 
must inevitably become impositions because such skills аге 
foreign to children’s natural requirements and behaviour. 
Young children when they wish to communicate by means 
other than verbal generally express themselves adequately 
and freely by drawn symbols which they themselves invent to 


satisfy 


their personal needs. The educational programme 
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includes lettering and writing in anticipation of eventual and 
certain need at the adult level for such skills. But the teaching 
of lettering too frequently assumes the nature of a tiresome, 
laborious imposition which repels children's interest rather 
than cultivates it. It need not be. As an area of study lettering 
can embrace fascinating subject matter and a number of 
interesting and beneficial activities. 

An important requirement is that the study be made 
meaningful by relating it to the role of lettering beyond the 
classroom. The indispensability of lettering and printing 
(which is lettering mechanically reproduced) as a vital means 
of communication, with an enormous range of application 
from tram tickets to huge posters, should be emphasised by 
the use of visual material and actual examples wherever 
possible. 

The study should be regarded as an integral part of the 
art programme for lettering is essentially a. design. activity; 
good lettering is good design. It can, in fact, be included as an 
area of study under Pattern-Making. While the teaching 
emphasis should be on neatness of execution and arrangement, 
legibility, satisfactory spacing, proportion and well-formed 
letters, every effort should be made to make the presentation 
interesting and related to life situations by reference to 
magazines, newspapers and books. Individual guidance will 
be necessary in the proper use and maintenance of materials 
and in the setting out of work, and there is a strong case for 
the teaching of lettering as a group activity. To attempt the 
study with a full class under normal conditions is to seriously 
jeopardize the chances of achieving results of acceptable 
quality and lasting benefit. 

A variety of materials can be introduced at the Primary 
level. Soft pencils, both black and coloured, broad brushes 
and any opaque paint (powder or poster), cut and pasted 
Paper, pen and ink, or combinations of these, may be used as 
appropriate and according to the stage of development of the 
individual child. The type of paper will depend largely on the 
nature of the activity but normally a smooth, plain, non- 
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absorbent paper, such as hot-pressed cartridge paper, gives 
satisfactory results. For the lettering of signs, posters, and cards 
for special occasions tinted papers of a heavier quality, or 
card, are preferable. Nibs for the use of older children must be 
undamaged and clean; ordinary steel nibs can be used, or 
special lettering nibs such as speedball can be purchased and 
the activity conducted on a group basis. Writing ink and 
Indian ink of good quality should be available, and coloured 
drawing inks add interest and variety to the work. If other 
types of ink are not available a beneficial programme can still 
be introduced using ordinary school ink. After all, the approach 
to this area of study and the nature of its presentation are more 
important than the actual materials; and when interest, 
purpose and reality are infused into the activities splendid 
results can be achieved using only existing classroom materials. 

In introducing the experiences which follow teachers must 
be prepared to accept performances and appraisals appropriate 
to the age level of the children; it should be remembered that 
they are employing adult skills and allowances must be made 
for this fact. This does not imply, however, that ill-formed, 
careless or untidy work is acceptable; it simply requires the 
individual child to perform to the best of his ability at 
his own level. The activities indicated below are therefore 
suitable: 

1. interesting stories to explain the evolution of the written 
alphabet and the numerals from their primitive 
beginnings, stressing the human aspect and the develop- 
ment of writing to meet man's needs through the ages; 

2. class dramatization of the material indicated in 1. using 
improvisations or models of primitive writing imple- 
ments and materials which have been made by the 
children; suggestions of the dress appropriate to the 
historical period might also be included; 

3. displays of the uses of printing, collected and arranged 
by the children on a group basis, and ranging from tram 
tickets, labels, menus, programmes, catalogues, pam- 
phlets and the like to books, magazines and newspapers, 
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the purpose of the activity being to show the importance 

of lettering and printing in everyday life; 

4. displays of clippings from newspapers and magazines, 
again arranged by the children as group experiences, 
to illustrate the characteristics of good lettering; such 
characteristics as legibility, simplicity, good spacing, 
consistency of size, angle, weight and so on can be 
taught informally and incidentally by reference to the 
displayed material; 

5. the making of a suitable, single-line alphabet showing 
the characteristics indicated in 4., and its use in the 
classroom for: 

(а) the lettering of name plates on school books, using 
pencils in the lower grades and graduating to 
pen and ink, and the use of special lettering nibs, 
in the upper grades; 

(6) the making of labels for folios, projects, anthologies, 
displays of work or illustrative material, shelving, 
cupboards, and other situations where clear labels 
are desirable; 

(c) the design of posters, signs, and the like, the letters 
being formed in paint, cut paper, crayons and 
similar media, and the activity being presented 
as an experience in pattern and arrangement; 

(d) the lettering of cards for special occasions, such as 
birthdays, Easter, invitations to Education Week 
activities, Xmas, and so on. 


h. Tue PLACE or PERSPECTIVE, GEOMETRICAL DRAWING AND 
SIMILAR SKILLS IN AN ART PROGRAMME. 

Principles of perspective, geometrical drawing, the use of 
Scales, and similar adult, vocational skills have no place 
Whatever in an art programme at the Primary level. It cannot 
be emphasised too frequently that the art of children is essenti- 
ally a personal expression of ideas, concepts, reactions and impres- 
Sions in terms that are pictorial but never mechanical. The 
areas of knowledge indicated can be informally introduced 
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only when the individual child shows a need for such knowledge 
and the capacity to comprehend it. In the Primary school this 
knowledge cannot be taught formally as a class lesson because 
children employ their own concepts; they have no need for 
those of adults. Those children who want to make use of 
perspective—and they form a very small minority—will do 
so from their own observations. Thus there may come a time 
when an individual child becomes aware of the fact that tram 
lines appear to converge in the distance or that a shop nearer 
to him seems much larger than the shop farther along the street; 
when the child has made that discovery—and only then—will 
perspective assume some significance for him. No purpose is 
served, however, in concerning him with scientific explanations 
and it is utterly futile to attempt to impose this knowledge upon 
a whole class, a large proportion of whom may never use 
perspective or geometrical constructions and still express their 
ideas adequately, creatively and, often, with striking pictorial 
effect. These skills are best left to the Secondary stage of a 
child's development, when the child can comprehend them 
and when they will assume their proper vocational bias for 
those children who will be required to use them. 


Such is the concept of art education envisaged for our 
Primary schools. That it is attainable is beyond doubt. What is 
not beyond doubt, however, is the capacity or even the desire 
of a great many teachers, school officials and administrators to 
make the necessary adjustments and to absorb the new spirit. 
It is fitting, therefore, to conclude with an admonition by 
Hirschfeld (1954, p. 6): ‘If we restrict ourselves to teaching 
established processes only, if we try to cram as much knowledge 
and skill as possible into the heads of our pupils, teaching 
becomes truly a dull grind, and a very poor business. We must, 
as teachers and pupils, learn from each other continually. 
Otherwise we will come to routine teaching, and a dead end. 

I feel our art education ought to visualize the needs of the 
present and of the coming generation.’ 


, That, precisely, is what the concept detailed in these pag? 
4s endeavouring to do! 
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Chapter VIII 
A PHILOSOPHY OF ART 


In preceding pages the writer has attempted to expound a 
concept of art education that is perhaps revolutionary in some 
respects. It appears revolutionary only when it is viewed 
against the narrow concepts of art entertained by so many 
people—and teachers—today. Normally art and art education 
are separate studies. For the practising teacher, however, they 
are related; as one cannot teach nature study successfully 
without knowing something of that subject so one cannot 
engage successfully in art education without knowing something 
about art, But mere facts alone are not sufficient. As well as a 
knowledge of the subject the teacher must have a philosophy of 
art if he is to teach with purpose, with sincerity, and for the 
benefit of the children in his charge. It is proposed in this final 
chapter, therefore, to briefly examine a number of contro- 
versial aspects of art in the hope that such examination, by 
stimulating thought, will assist the teacher in his formation of a 


helpful philosophy. 


а. THE NATURE or Авт. 


One of the most prevalent fallacies affecting an under- 
standing of the nature of art is a confusion between art and 
nature, Nature is not art. Art is essentially man-made; it does 
Dot occur accidentally but as a result of the exercise of intellect, 
imagination, technical skill, an understanding of materials or 
media and physical effort. Those things in nature which we 
consider beautiful we can admire, but they can never be works 
of art—and what we may consider beautiful in nature does not 
necessarily lead to beauty in art, nor does the mere imitation 
of such beauty produce a work of art. Nature becomes material 
for art only when the artist extracts from it and uses those 
aspects of it that seem to him significant, important or inter- 
esting. This confusion between art and nature reveals itself 
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clearly when a group of people is confronted with a painting 
of, for example, a vase of gladioli blooms. The majority think 
immediately in terms of nature instead of in terms of art; they 
fail to distinguish between nature, in this case the gladioli, and 
art, which concerns things like composition, disposition of 
parts, colour relationships, texture, brushwork, the artist's 
sensitivity and style, and so on. They admire such a painting 
because they ‘simply adore’ gladioli. In other words, they are 
assessing nature or subject matter; they ignore completely the 
ways and means by which the artist achieved his representation. 
Yet it is significant—and salutory—to note that great art in all 
ages has been judged on ways and means and rarely, if ever, 
on subject matter. 

Having drawn a distinction between art and nature, it 
becomes possible to examine art more closely. To do this it is 
necessary to define art. This, of course, has been attempted 
hundreds of times. Most people generally agree, even if 
somewhat tentatively, that art regardless of medium is some 
form of expression produced with some degree of skill. The 
terms expression and skill, however, precipitate a second 
fallacy. There is a common failure to distinguish between 
genuine, creative, individual expression of concepts or ideas— 
with the unique characteristics that attend such expression— 
and the practice of skill merely as skill and not for purposes of 
expression. The former is an original contribution that can be 
of importance, the latter can never be. True art—the art that 
survives the passage of time—is always an expression, a com- 
munication between an individual and an audience no matter 
how small that audience might be. The nature of that expres- 
sion, of course, will vary as individuals vary; it is frequently 
personal and obscure, at times almost incomprehensible, but 


it is always present. It is an essential ingredient in all great art, 
and in assessing art it is to be more highly valued than the 
only be 


exercise of skill; skill, or the artist’s technique, should 
assessed in relation to expression. A definition of art, them 
would appear to centre around terms such as concepts 
communication and skill. The definitions advanced by Newton 
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(1949) are therefore pertinent to the foregoing argument; on 
page 2 he writes inter alia *... I define good агі... as a noble 
(or arresting, or interesting, or valuable) conception made 
manifest by the skilful use of a medium . . . °, while on page 15 
he defines art ‘as the communication of a conception in terms 
of a medium’. These simple definitions, considered separately 
or in combination, seem to define art accurately in clear, 
precise language. 

Of the terms or words used in discussing art the word 
‘beauty’ has perhaps caused the greatest confusion. To many 
people its exact meaning is extremely vague. It is, of course, a 
relative term; concepts of beauty vary enormously—they vary 
from age to age, from race to race, and among individuals. 
What is beautiful for one individual is anathema for another. 
To consider, for instance, the Egyptian head of Nefertiti, the 
Hermes of Praxiteles, a bronze head from West Africa, an 
Indian carved head from Mathura, Leonardo's Virgin of the 
Rocks, and a study of his wife by Cezanne—all splendid works 
of art employing similar subject matter, and all beautiful— 
Serves to emphasise the great variance in ideals of beauty. 
Obviously there can be no prescribed standard of beauty, 
and even if there were it would be valueless in assessing a 
Work of art. The appeal and value of the six works quoted 
emanates from qualities of form and sensibility that are 
unrelated to individual ideals of beauty, and it is upon these 
and similar qualities that evaluation should be made. Enjoy- 
ment of a great deal of the world's art js denied many people 
because they hold preconceived ideals of beauty; a work is 
acceptable only in so far as it conforms to this ideal, and too 
frequently the ideals of beauty which are applied are based 
upon beauty in nature. This fallacy has already been examined. 
The individual endeavouring to understand and to enjoy 
art in its many forms and manifestations should remember 
that there are many ideals of beauty. In effect, beauty oa а 

ity is non-existent; it is, to again quote Newton (p. 28), “ће 
result of an attitude of mind’. 


Similarly there is no single ingredient called realism; there 
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аге simply many aspects of realism. Realism is a variable in the 
same way that beauty is, and there can be a number of view- 
points. As there are numerous aspects of nature and of life so 
there should be numerous concepts of realism. But a fixed, 
narrow concept of realism, visual and photographic, has 
dominated and distorted current concepts to such a degree that 
other forms of realism are unacceptable. A statement by the 
distinguished American artist, Ben Shahn (1950) might assist 
in clarifying the situation. He writes— 

‘Whenever I'm described by some commentator as a 
“Realist” painter, I always say to myself, “I know what I 
mean, but I wonder what he means". 

*People in the art world have a way of throwing words 
around, and one often suspects that in a good many cases the 
meanings have been rubbed off by too much handling. 

*Realism is certainly one of those words. Not only has it been 
worn down by use, but actually its connotation can be as wide, 
as narrow, as cosmic or as microscopic as is its user's out- 
looks ees s 

‘Let’s say that I make a painting of this room with all its 
people exactly and minutely as I see it. Do you believe that 
would be Realism? It certainly would not. It would be false 
and egotistic in the extreme. Because I would be making it in 
perspective, and perspective is strictly a personal and one-sided 
view of things. 

‘I see the room from only one small vantage point. But I 
know perfectly well that, independently of my myopic, one-sided 
perspective, the room itself, as well as each object in it, has a 
completely whole, unobstructed, objective existence. 

*Will you tell me how to represent that with fidelity? 

"The Cubists tried to probe that kind of realism. They were 
dissatisfied with the dogma that perspective is truth. So they 
broke objects into their diverse aspects, trying to achieve 4 

new kind of fidelity to nature. 

‘Then there are still other kinds of “truth to nature”. I may 
paint a tree from my one-sided perspective view, or I may ПУ 
to present it in several aspects, as the Cubists would. But the? 
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GROUP ACTIVITIES. 


(a) (Examples by students of the Burwood ‘Teachers’ College.) 
Free standing space designs, enclosed space designs, and a diorama are shown above. 


(b) (Examples by students of the Burwood ‘Teachers’ College. [plures 
E h ee ч н : e, hax scu " 

Examples of soap carving, plaster carving, clay modelling. paper sculpture, wire sculpture, box 

waste materials sculpture, and papier mache sculpture. 
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the Botanist and the Physicist would descend on me and say, 
"Come now, that's an incredibly superficial account of a 
tree!" The Botanist would say, “You’ve got to let us know how 
the tree functions", and the Physicist, “How about its complex 
atomic structure?” 

“Гог a representation of the atomic structure of a tree, 
however true, will certainly obliterate the perspective view or 
the Cubist view. 

‘Perhaps I will hear some budding scientist among you 
exclaim, “Well, it all depends upon your frame of reference." 
And so it does. We might now seek a bit of enlightenment in 
this direction—I have, as you see, already completed quite a 
series of realistic paintings, one of this room; three of trees, all 
very different and all striving earnestly for “fidelity to nature". 

He continues his dissection of realism by proposing to show 
his paintings to a psychologist, a philosopher, a priest, and a 
fellow artist, all of whom, of course, subscribe to different 
concepts of realism, and he concludes, ‘I daresay that, at this 
Point, you will have found this discussion about the most 
inconclusive description of realism possible. Realism, you may 
easily conclude, is anything to anybody. To the subjective 
Person his inner imaginings are a paramount reality; to the 
academician the one-sided perspective view (without implica- 
tions) is realism. But then to the philosopher lack of implication 
1s а shallow pretense at reality. 

As we've suggested before, it all depends upon your framte o 
reference .. | and that probably depends largely on the sor off 
Person you are,’ T 

This broadening of our concepts of realism is a relatively 
recent development in art extending over the past fifty years 
Ог зо; for many people it is too close chronologically to be 

!B6sted without discomfort. But its repercussions in terms o 
Subject matter have been tremendous. A major shift in 
®mphasis has occurred. Visual realism, that exclusive concern 
with actua] physical appearances which is the forte of the 
academic artist, has virtually been superseded by other degrees 
Ог aspects of realism. The development of expressionism, 
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surrealism, abstract and non-objective art, for example, is 
symptomatic of the repudiation by a great many intelligent 
artists of one exhausted aspect of realism, and their restless 
exploration of other forms. Subject matter in the commonly 
accepted sense of the term has become relatively unimportant; 
it is of value only in so far as it assists the individual artist's 
expression of his personal concept of realism. This reasoning is 
epitomized by Stanislas Fumet (1946): *A work of art is what 
the subject of it grows into.’ 

The place of the subject in art, the function of the artist, 
and, indeed, the nature of the creative process, are vividly 
described by the Swiss artist, Paul Klee (cited Cooper, 1949, 
рр. 12, 13) in the following passage: ‘May I use a simile, the 
simile of the tree? The artist has concerned himself with this 
multifarious world and has, let us suppose, more or less come 
to terms with it on his own. He knows it so well that he is 
capable of classifying passing phenomena and experiences. 
I would compare this sense of nature and life and the endless 
ramifications of its classification to the roots of the tree. It is 
from there that the sap rises, flowing through the artist and 
through his vision. 

‘He himself is like the trunk of the tree. Afflicted and moved 
by the force of the stream, he conveys what he has perceived 
into his work. The tree-top expands in all directions and 
becomes visible in time and space, and the same thing happens 
with his work. It would never occur to anyone to demand of 
the tree that its top should be shaped just like its roots. Everyone 
knows that what is above the ground cannot be just a reflection 
of what is below. It is obvious that different functions in 
different elemental domains will cause a considerable disparity- 

‘But it is just these deviations, which are even necessitated 
by plastic considerations, that are every now and then not 
conceded to the artist. In their ardour people have even gore 
so far as to accuse the artist of incompetence and deliberate 
falsification. And yet the artist, like the trunk of the tree, i$ 
really doing nothing else than accumulate what comes UP 
from the depths and pass it on. He neither serves nor commands; 
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he is an intermediary. His then is a truly modest position. It is 
not the artist who is the beauty of the tree-top; beauty has 
merely passed through him.’ 

Proceeding on the assumption that the nature of the end- 
product in art is somewhat clearer to the reader, it is now 
possible to attempt to answer that almost incredulous query, 
‘But how can one acquire a personal philosophy of аге?” 


b. DEVELOPING A PERSONAL PHILOSOPHY. 


It would appear that the formation of a satisfying and 
sustaining art philosophy is dependent on four basic requisites, 
and the first of these can be discharged with little elaboration 
for it is assumed that the individual has a modicum of interest 
and knowledge. The brief dismissal of this requirement by no 
means minimizes its importance, however. 

A second and vital requirement is the cultivation of an 
uninfluenced, tolerant attitude towards art. It becomes necessary 
to observe impartially and objectively all accessible forms (or 
types, or styles) of art. There is no place for bigotry and pre- 
judice. It is not implied, however, that the individual should 
understand and admire all forms of art but it is considered 
desirable that a tolerant examination be made of the whole 
ficld in order to make evaluations, to form standards, to 
distinguish between genuine creative art on the one hand and 
sheer novelty or clever eclecticism on the other, and to form 
preferences according to natural inclination and personality. 
The acquirement of a tolerant approach is in no way an insur- 
mountable difficulty; it is attainable by all people of normal 
comprehension. It is largely a matter of intellectual self- 
discipline to overcome fixed concepts, the exercise of intelli- 
gence, and applied study. 

Tolerance alone achieves little; it must be allied to broad 
concepts of art. The concept of art as a limited field of activity 
centred mainly on painting and drawing is being rapidly 
abandoned. One of the purposes of this book has been to 
emphasise the complex, multiple nature of art and to indicate 
its importance to the consumer; it either influences or is an 
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integral part of a truly surprising number of fields of human 
effort. Just as a modern art programme introduces a broad 
concept of art at the child level so must the teacher at his adult 
level adopt a correspondingly broad concept if he is to interpret 
an art course in the most beneficial manner. 

Knowledge, tolerance, and a broad concept of the subject— 
these factors should enable the individual to make a personal 
decision. Ignoring actual materials or media, it becomes 
obvious that the ultimate appearance of any work of art is 
conditioned by two main contributions. There is the con- 
tribution of the artist himself; this involves composition, 
colour, texture, technique, the artists personal style and 
revelation of individuality. There is also the contribution— 
and it can be a powerful one—from the stimulus or subject 
matter. The proportion in which these contributions occur, of 
course, governs the appearance of the completed work. The 
individual must therefore decide for himself which influence 
should be the stronger. He must in effect decide the relative 
ratio between the two, and by this decision he determines 
the type of art towards which he preferentially inclines, which 
he finds more readily comprehensible, and from which he 
derives most satisfaction and pleasure. 

Having done this, he has achieved his personal philosophy. 
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I. Surraste Recorps ror Use пч Music-MoTIVATED Авт 
Lessons. 


The writer acknowledges the help of Miss Christine 
Limb, Mus.Bac., Dip.Ed., formerly Lecturer in Music. 
Burwood Teachers’ College, in the compilation of this appendix, 

The following brief list of suggested selections is offered 
merely as a guide for teachers who may not be familiar with 
suitable recordings, and the list should be read in conjunction 
with the reference to the use of music as a form of motivation 
in art which appears on page 48. When selecting additional 
music teachers should consider the playing time of the selection, 
which should be less than five minutes for young children and 
no longer than eight minutes for older children. There should 
be sufficient repetition of both tune and rhythmic pattern to 
enable the children to recognize these and, as far as possible, 
the mood should be constant throughout the recording. 

The list is arranged in accordance with the stage of develop- 
ment and capacity of the children, commencing with recordings 
suitable for young children and concluding with those more 
appropriate for pupils in the upper grades. 


Title Composer 
1. Selections from ‘Tunes for Chil- arr. H.M.V. B10658 
dren’ (these are especially recom- B10661 
mended) 
2. Sweet Georgia Brown record used by Har- 


lem Globe Trotters 


3. Trumpet Voluntary Jeremiah Clarke 


4. The Chinese Dance, Russian 
Dance, Arab Dance, Dance of 
the Sugarplum Fairies (Nut- 
cracker Suite) Tchaikowsky 
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Title 

5. Morning (Peer Gynt Suite) 

6. Barcarolle (Tales of Hoffman) 

7. Minuet (Royal Fireworks Suite) 

8. Sabre Dance 

9. Tarantella 

0. Entrance of the Emperor and His 
Court (Hary Janos Suite) 

11. Viennese Musical Clock (Hary 
Janos Suite) 

12. Polka (Facade Suite) 

18. Scotch Rhapsody (Facade Suite) 

14. In the Steppes of Central Asia 

15. Steel Foundry 

16. Claire de Lune 

17. Berceuse 

18. Flight of the Bumble Bee 

19. Polka (Age of Gold) 

20. Love Music (Boris Godounov) 

21. Golliwog's Cake Walk 

22. To the Spring 

23. Greensleeves 

24. The Swan (Carnival of the 
Animals) 


Composer 
Grieg 
Offenbach 
Handel 
Khatchaturian 
traditional Sicilian 


Kodaly 


Kodaly 
Walton 
Walton 
Borodin 
Mossolov 
Debussy 
Chopin 
Rimsky-Korsakov 
Shostakovich 
Moussorgsky 
Debussy 
Grieg 

arr. Williams 


Saint-Saens 


П. TEACHING Ars AND ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL. 


Pictorial matter for use in the various areas of study, 
excluding film strips and slides which are not readily available; 


embraces: 


(а) mounted pictures, reproductions and photographs; 


(b) illustrations in books; 


(с) prepared charts (for lettering, to illustrate areas of the 
section Enjoyment of Beauty, and the like); 

(It is emphasised that material indicated in (а), ( 

and (c) should be large, clear and, where possible, л 


colour.) 
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(d) materials aids—actual examples of art products like 


(е) 


fabrics, wallpapers, wrapping papers, book jackets, 

posters, and so on; 

types of art expression, originals if possible 

(i) examples of all types of children's art work to make 
visual the nature of the activities and processes being 
introduced; 

(i) examples of forms of art expression adopted by 
adults—drawing, oil painting, watercolour, lino- 
leum-block printing, etching, and lithography. 


Sources of suitable coloured pictures for mounting which 
the writer has found fruitful are 


(a) 


(0) 


the various National Gallery reproductions, which are 
available in some capital cities; those of the Victorian 
National Gallery, which range from large prints suitable 
for framing to inexpensive examples of approximately 
post-card size, are especially recommended; 
art prints and commercial reproductions, which are 
readily available in the capital cities and larger provincial 
cities; frequently numbers of these are hanging in the 
schools, but they are rarely used for art education. 
(The writer on one occasion observed a teacher giving 
a brief talk on the art of the Australian artist, Hans 
Heysen, without using visual matter of any kind, yet 
in corridors in various parts of the school there were 
hanging three large, coloured, easily-accessible repro- 
ductions of Heysen's paintings—their use would have 
made a significant difference to an oral presentation.) 
magazines and periodicals; the U.S. ‘Life’ and “Time’ 
magazines and the English ‘Picture Post’ are valuable 
in this respect; 
annual calendars issued by large companies, industrial 
and pastoral; the calendars of the Dunlop Rubber 
Company and the Atlantic Oil Company are excellent 
examples; 
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(е) large art Xmas cards—such English brands as Pallas, 
Royle, deMedici, Soho, and the National Gallery, 
can be used; Australian cards published by Sands, the 
Legend Press, and the Victorian National Gallery are 
also recommended. 

Sources of aids for pattern making include 


(а) selections of fabric designs in all kinds of fabrics— 
curtain and dress materials, towelling, upholstery 
fabrics, scarves, handkerchiefs, ties, and so on; 

(b) selections of coloured and patterned wrapping papers 
from merchandise and confectionery; 

(c) trade books such as wall-paper books, textile trade 

publications (for example, ‘The Ambassador’), knitting 

books (for example, “Апсһог); 

articles such as plates, cups, vases, tiles, kitchen ware, 

and similar objects of everyday use which show pleasing 

form and suitable decoration ; 

(е) samples of techniques—end-products created by children 
and used to illustrate such processes as finger-painting, 
potato-printing, stencilling, cut-paper patterns, and so 
on. 

Useful illustrated articles relating art to environment and 

suitable for studies under Enjoyment of Beauty frequently 

appear in periodicals such as Home Beautiful, House and 


Garden, The Modern Home, Woman's Day, Women's 
Weekly, and the like. 


ПІ. Pawr RzciPrs, 


The following simple recipes were evolved by Mrs. Frances 
Derham, Lecturer in Art, Kindergarten Training College 
Kew, Victoria. They are included to help teachers who at 
unable to purchase adequate quantities of prepared paints 
because of restricted finances. When painting is conducted as ^ 
ae activity, sufficient paint need only be prepared for v 
argest group likely to require it, although it is advisable 
course, to prepare a bulk supply providing satisfactory stora£^ 
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facilities are available. All ingredients used should be harmless, 
whether eaten, inhaled, or absorbed through the skin or nails; 
teachers should look for the guarantee ‘“Non-Poisonous” on 
all supplies purchased. 

In the recipes which follow the “table” and “tea” spoons 
used are true measure spoons as used for baby-foods, not 
household spoons. 


a. FINGER PANT. 

Base—Blend 12 level tablespoonfuls cornflour with 1 cup 
of cold water. Add sufficient boiling water to bring 
the whole to 1 quart. Boil for 1 minute till clear 
and thick. 

Method—Blend 1 level tablespoonful of one of the three 
Edicol dyes (see below) in 3 level tablespoonfuls 
cold water, then dissolve in 4 level tablespoonfuls 
boiling water. Add to the hot cornflour mix. (This 
quantity of dye is correct for the “100” strength of 
dye and makes rich, deep colours). Lastly, add 1 
tablespoon Sterisol, Dettol, or similar antiseptic to 
the paint, and store in clean, covered jars, pressing 
the mixture down while warm to avoid air bubbles. 

To use the paint, a sheet of firm white paper about 18" x 24" 

is best. The child should stand at a table a little lower than its 
hips. Wet the table to be used (it may have oilcloth, linoleum, 
or even laminex covering) and dip the paper quickly into 
water before spreading flat on the table. “Shelf” paper or 
litho paper are suitable. Place a spoonful of paint about the 
Size of a walnut in the middle of the paper and spread it 
smoothly with both hands. It is then ready for “painting”, 
using both hands and all fingers. If the paper is lacquered 
white, it can be cleaned and used many times. White plastic 
is good; a white marble slab is excellent. 

Wet hands, damp white paper (or substitute) and thick 

paint are all essential for the full psychological value of this 
medium. No ordinary colours give an equally valuable experi- 
ence in colour mixing. 
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b. TRANSPARENT EAsEL PAINT. 

Base—Make boiled starch as for laundry use, so that it will 

be creamy thick when cold. It should pour easily. 

Method—To 1 quart of this add 4 level teaspoonfuls of 

Sterisol or Dettol. Take 4 level teaspoonfuls of 
Edicol dye; mix to a paste with 2 level tablespoon- 
fuls of cold water, then add + cup of boiling water, 
stirring till quite clear and dissolved. Add this to 
the starch, stirring well, then store in covered jars. 

Exact quantities of the starch to be used are not given as 
each brand varies in strength. A little practice will show what is 
best and the test is whether this paint will flow from the brush 
without running down the easel. 

Three colours only—red, blue, and yellow— need be made as 
(with finger paint also) other colours can be mixed from these. 
Black should always form part of a child's palette, but as this 
is difficult and messy to make, the purchase of black .poster 
paint is advised. Black is a fairly safe colour, though not edible. 
If a jar of uncoloured starch is kept in reserve, colours can be 
diluted, e.g., red can be made into pink. Children should be 
made conscious of the change in tone. d 

These paints, with their vivid colours, their ability to mix 
with each other to form equally vivid secondary colours and 
all intermediate and tertiary ones, and their quality of trans- 
parency, form an essential part of colour education. They should 
alternate as an almost Separate experience with poster paint, 
Which is non-transparent and the colours in which do not 
combine readily to form true secondary colours. 

с. Ешсог. Еоор Dyes. 

The following dyes have been proved satisfactory for 
children's use. “Edicol” stands for edible colour, and these dyes 
are used in the manufacture of sweets, soft drinks, etc. 

Red Edicol Supra Carmoisine W.S. (This red stains 

less than others). 


Yellow — Edicol Supra Tartrazine N.S. 
Blue ^ Edicol Supra Blue X.S. or Indigo Carmine X.S. 
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These dyes can be purchased from chemists and chemists’ 
suppliers, from the Kindergarten Training College (in small 
quantities with recipes), and from large suppliers of schools 
materials. Sometimes they can only be purchased in double 
strength or even stronger. A number after the name will 
indicate the strength, e.g., Edicol Supra Carmoisine W.S. 100 
is standard strength; Edicol Supra Carmoisine W.S. 150 is half 
as strong again, while Edicol Supra Carmoisine W.S. 200 is 
double strength. The stronger the dye the smaller the quantity 
that is needed. 

Edicol dye stains can be removed from hands and materials 
by soaking first with cold water, then lathering with soap and 
hot water. 


IV. ALPHABETICAL List or Basic Авт MATERIALS. 

The purpose of this appendix is to indicate the range of 
materials desirable for a varied and progressive art programme 
and thus to assist those teachers charged with the responsibility 
of purchasing materials on behalf of schools; it can be used as a 
check-reference. 

Adhesives 
starch paste, flour paste, 
clag and similar purchased pastes, 
mucilage, liquid glue (tins or tubes), clea 
(tubes), 
cold-water adhesive, 
cellulose tape, 


r cement 


Brushes 
long handled hog bristle, large sizes (6-8), 
fitches, hog bristle, large sizes, Р 
oil painting brushes, students! quality, 


flat, v 
sash-liners and similar small brushes (from hard- 


round and 


ware store), 


watercolour brushes, sable, bear, camel, sizes 5-10, 


Chalk 
white and coloured. 
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Charcoal 


Clay 


Crayons 


thick sticks, trade quality. 


prepared—from local potteries and brick kilns, 
powdered—from mineral earth millers, 

local deposits—collected, cleaned, crushed and 
prepared by the children, 


marking crayons, large paper-covered sticks. 


Display boards (portable) 


half sheets canite painted in cold water paints and 
framed in light timber (2" x 3”) 


Drawing pins 


Easels 


Erasers 


solid brass, domed tops, packets (1 gross). 


individual desk or table easels, group table easels, 
two-way portable easels. 


large, soft, such as Colonel, Velos. 


Fixative (for pastels, chalks, charcoal) 


Inks 
Knives (for 


prepared fixative can be purchased, or it can be 
easily made by dissolving white shellac in methy- 
lated spirits; it should be sprayed through a fly 
spray for best results, For large pictures in chalk, 
the chalk is fixed effectively by dipping it in pre- 
pared powdered milk mixed to a creamy 
consistency, 

indian ink (which is black), coloured drawing inks- 
simple carving activities) 

sharp pocket knives, vegetable knives. 


Lacquer — clear, small tins, for use as required to Jacquet 
selected clay models, papier mache models, and the 
like. 

Modelling tools 


ice-cream sticks, old nail files, and the like. 
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Modelling boards 
impervious surface, approximately 12" x 8”, 
masonite, linoleum, varnished plywood or heavy 
strawboard. 


Nibs (for lettering, upper grades only) 
speedball, assorted sizes, round ends. 


Paint finger paint, 
poster paint or showcard colours in large 10 oz. 
jars, or in individual sets of } oz. jars, 
powder paints, 
watercolours, in tubes or sets, 
food dyes, purchased by the ounce, 
paint prepared according to recipes given in 
appendix III., 


Palettes 
painted patty-cake trays, plastic ice-cube trays, 
purchased porcelain or plastic palettes, 
improvised palettes using lids of jars, tins, and the 
like, 

Paper 


White— newsprint, butcher’s paper, bulky printing, MG 
litho, cartridge. 

Coloured—brown wrapping, red kraft, ‘Yarra’ cover paper 
(full range of eleven colours), ‘Western’ ticket 
paper (assorted colours), flint paper (large sheets, 
30" x 20"), foil paper (rolls), brenex paper (rolls), 

, surface squares ( 10”), coloured 


oster paper (rolls r 
: xn ), coloured advertise- 


cellophane (sheets 20" x 20" 0 
ments, illustrations, covers, wrappings. 


Paper f, asteners 


brass fasteners, slide fasteners. 


Pastels 


Ostwald colour range, revised, ST 013, 


Oil pastels, boxes of twelve. 
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Pins 
steel household, small lills. 
Pencils 
soft black (2B or 3B), 
coloured (in sets), 
pastel pencils, watercolour pencils, 


Plaster (for simple carving) 
FFF dental plaster. 


Printing pads 
see reference on page 105. 
Rubber bands 
No. 18, in boxes (1 gross). 
Scissors 
kindergarten type for small children, 
household type, 5" or 6", for older children, 
Sponges 


Synthetic, cylindrical. 
Strawboard, pulp-board, etc. d 
medium weight strawboard, tinted pasteboare» 
‘triplex’ board, manilla board. 
Tools g 
a limited range, but including side-cutting pliers 
tack hammer, hand drill, tenon saw, fret saw- 
Waste materials he 
waste materials of all kinds can be collected by к 
children and systematically stored in the classroo 
Water containers int 
glass jars of stable form, for water and for pain" 
Wire in 
soft drawn, galvanised wire, 13 to 20 gauges» 


so! 
one pound coils; florists wire; assorted clean, 
wire collected by the children. 
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V. A Dictionary or Common Art TERMS. 


The greater part of the information contained in this 
appendix is taken from a dictionary of art terms prepared by 
Mr. Alan McCulloch, well-known Melbourne art critic and 
author; his permission to use his work is gratefully acknow- 
ledged. The information is included in the hope that it might 
assist teachers in their understanding and evaluation of the 
various forms of art they encounter in exhibitions or as a result 
of reading. 

Abstract art: Art in which the lines, tones, colours, etc., in 
themselves constitute the complete work without reference to a 
subject. Abstract art was taken to its extreme by the Dutch 
painter, Mondrian, who reduced painting to a simple formula 
of balanced squares and rectangles. The streamlined building, 
the glass wall and the idea of painting walls in the same room 
different colours came from him. 

Academic art: Art that merely imitates and thus perpetuates 
the style of art that preceded it, in contrast to creative art 
which invariably reflects the spirit of the time in which it is 
produced. 

Collage: A technique or device introduced by the modern 
artist Picasso to restore a feeling of ‘actuality’ to Cubist 
painting by using cut-outs of real materials such as newspaper, 
cloth, plywood, and the like, pasted to the canvas or painting 
surface so that they become integral parts of the completed 
work. 

Cubism: Pictures constructed entirely of cubes. With Impres- 
sionism, painting tended to become formless. Cubism, which 
had its origin with Picasso and Braque, set out to restore ‘form’ 
to painting. The most solid shape imaginable was the cube 
and this shape therefore became the basic shape of their 
experiments. 

Dadaism: An iconoclastic movement which developed in 
Germany based on the idea of the complete destruction of the 
art of the past. 
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Expressionism: Art which uses every means to intensify the 
force of its message to the spectator. Distortion, violently 
contrasting colours, dramatic tonal contrasts are among the 
devices used by expressionist artists. 


Form: In simple language, the specific structure of a work of 
art. 


Futurism: The pre-war Italian movement which contended 
that art should be dedicated to ‘progress’ and from which 
streamlining developed. 


Impressionism (French) : The system of painting in which the 
pure colours ofthe spectrum (violet, indigo, blue, yellow, green, 
orange and red) are applied to a surface in small, related 
dashes or brushstrokes, Impressionist painters became exclus- 
ively concerned with the representation of momentary light 
and atmospheric effects out of doors. The movement degen- 
erated into formless, nebulous painting. 


Impressionism (Tonal) : Black and white photography is ton al 
impressionism. The kind of painting in which the tones 
(varying degrees of light and dark) are the most important 
elements in the construction of the picture. 


Literary: The term when applied to art usually с 
work which describes а subject irrespective of its pictoria 
quality. 

Mobile (Sculpture) : Sculpture which moves. A construction 
usualy made of wire and similar materials, which seeks to 
animate space as opposed to classical sculpture, which sees 
to animate solid matter, 

Primitive: 'The primitive artist is one whose natural ee. 
and feelings overcome the disadvantage of a complete lack $ 
orthodox training. One whose conception of life and art аг 
essentially naive, 

Presentation: Mean: 
Includes (in the case 
paintings are hung, 
Surroundings affect 


з by which works of art are displayed 
of pictures) frames, background on ke 
lighting and the general way in which Ё 
the appearance of the work. 
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Purism: A semi-abstract type of painting introduced by the 
Swiss painter, Ozenfant, in which objects were painted in their 
pure’ aspects, i.e., two-dimensionally and without the aid of 
shadows to suggest their volumes. 


Realism: Art in which the artist is concerned solely with the 
depiction of actual physical appearances as he sees them or as 
he knows them to be, and containing little in the way of a 
personal contribution from the artist himself. There is a 
tendency for such art to become merely imitative of nature. 


Romantic: A kind of art which does not conform to fixed rules 
but is expressive of extravagant, fanciful, or imaginative 
feeling. 

Social realism: Art with a social message, which tries to 
portray the grimmer ‘realities’ of society. 

Surrealism (beyond or outside realism) : Inspired by the investi- 
gations of the psycho-analyst, Freud, into the secrets of the 
Sub-conscious mind, a group of artists, led by the Italian 
deChirico, tried to re-create in their paintings the world 
experienced in dreams. Their pictures contained objects not 
usually associated with each other. The objects were brought 
together in such a way as to have a very disturbing dreamlike 
effect. Surrealism had the effect of interrupting complacent 
thinking in Europe, and to some extent foretelling the state 
into which the world was thrown as a result of two world wars. 


MEDIA— 


Etching: A print taken by pressure from an eng 
plate. 


raved metal 


Fresco: Painting in which the colour is incorporated into wet 


plaster, 
, Gouache: Opaque watercolour. Usually obtain 
jars, mixed with water, and applied either trans 
watercolour, or opaquely, as in oil painting. 
Impasto : The texture of thickly applied paint. 
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Mural painting: A painting fixed to a wall and made in either 
fresco, oil paint or other medium, in contrast with an easel 
painting, which is portable. 

Oil paint: Powder colour ground in oil, usually linseed. 


Pastel: Colours mixed with purified chalk or pipe-clay and 
made into a chalk-like stick by the admixture of paste or gum. 


Tempera (distemper): One of the oldest known forms of 
painting; colours mixed with egg-yolk. 


Watercolour: Colours ground in gum or glycerine and soluble 
in water. 


VI. FLORAL Arr АстгутттЕз. 


In a broad and varied art programme there occur numerous 
opportunities for the use of flowers, leaves, grasses, and related 
flora in experiences that are truly creative (see p. 114). Both 
boys and girls can participate, and an individual response 
should be encouraged. With large classes a number of the 
activities are best taken as group activities because of the 
problems associated with the provision of suitable containers 
and other materials, and also because of problems of class 
management and supervision which may arise. 

The information which follows was kindly made available 
by Mrs. R. Hammond of the Ashburton Horticultural Society, 
Victoria; it is included to assist teachers who wish to introduce 
floral art activities into their classrooms for the benefit of the 
children. 

As early as the 17th century the Japanese were holding 
competitions in floral art. During succeeding centuries many 
schools of floral art developed as the architecture and interior 
decoration of the periods changed. Thus “period arrange 
ments” are merely the several types or styles of mass arrange 
ment which developed in different countries in different eras 
and which were in keeping with the furniture and the decor 
of the day. “Victorian” arrangements were solid masses © 
blooms rich in colouring. “French Empire" compositions 
were less massive, with a lighter touch and gay and delicate 
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colours: “Flemish” and “Danish” were even more solid than 
Victorian” and were supplemented with birds’ nests, butter- 
flies, bees and even vegetables. “Colonial”? arrangements, made 
from simple flowers from colonial gardens and supplemented by 
grasses and weeds, were also mass arrangements. A marked 
difference is apparent between the mass arrangements of the 
West and the line compositions of the Orient. “Modern” 
arrangements combine the austere line arrangements of the 
East and the colourful mass arrangements of the West, and have 
pus to suit the plainer, more angular homes ofthe present 
ay. 

The four basic principles are 1) design; 2) scale; 3) balance; 
and 4) harmony. In all floral art DESIGN must be the first 
consideration; it is the form or shape of the composition, the 
carefully considered plan upon which it is built. SCALE 
denotes the size relationship of the component parts of a 
composition (forget-me-nots, for instance, would not look well 
in a bucket nor would tall bearded irises in a salt cellar). 
Scale is achieved by selecting materials which in size are 
reasonably related to each other and to the container. 
BALANCE is the relationship of the component parts to 
create an impression of stability so that the composition does 
not appear to tip either to the right or to the left. Balance can 
be of two types, symmetrical and asymmetrical. Symmetrical 
balance is obtained by making both sides of the arrangement 
practically the same. In an asymmetrical arrangement, 
however, the two sides are distinctly different even though 
they have equal weight and hence balance each other. 
HARMONY concerns the feeling one gets when looking at 
an arrangement—either a pleasing feeling or a jarring one, a 
discord in scale, colour, or character. Thus, orchids and 
dandelions would strike a jarring note if used together. 

In addition to the four main principles other refinements 
should operate. Every arrangement should display a FOCAL 
POINT which results from placing the component parts in 
such a way that the eye is led to a centre of interest, the focal 
point; this is usually just above the container, often breaking 
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the horizontal line of the top of it. RHYTHM is the feeling 
of swing or motion in a composition achieved by arranging 
the main lines of the design so that the eye is carried along 
them to, or through, the focal point. ACCENT is accomplished 
by using a contrast such as a few dark flowers in an arrange- 
ment of light, delicate colours. REPETITION comes from 
repeating one or more elements such as shapes or colours. 
This should not be overdone; just something in the composition 
repeating, say, the colour of the container. UNITY is difficult 
to define, but it is the feeling of blending and fitting together 
Which the arrangement creates. Unity is assisted when the 
colours are grouped rather than in spots, with one colour 
predominating. 

The following considerations should be kept in mind when 
constructing floral arrangements— 

l. work at eye level; 
2. first establish the main lines of the composition (usually 

with the tallest pieces) 
- add secondary lines; 
- fill in, but remember “when in doubt leave it out”; 


5. place focal point, then break the sharp line of the 
container; 


, 


oO 


6. tidy the back and cover the pin-aid with moss or leaves; 

7. place accessories if necessary ; 
8. pour water into container after placing it in a position 

with the light shining on it, not behind it. 

Keep in mind that a wobbly start means a more wobbly 
ending. In low open dishes small rocks can be used on the Рі 
aid to help hold the stems firmly. Place well-worked plasticine 
under the dry pin-aid and press it firmly into a dry dish. Tall 
Vases need a pin-aid in the bottom, then a cylinder of chicken- 
wire or larger mesh reaching to the top of the vase. The holder 
should be strong and firm enough to do what is expected of it. 
Shellac the inside and the base of new containers which 210 
frequently porous to prevent moisture seeping onto furniture 
All flowers and foliage should stand in a bucket of de€P 
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water before arranging. Small thin stems should be tied into 
bunches with thin wire or raffia. Splints and raffia may be used 
to repair a broken delphinium stem. All soft stems should be 
burnt or scalded; hard stems should be hammered, crushed 
and split. Tulip and daffodil ends which tend to curl when 
cut may be bound with raffia. To improve the appearance of 
heavy green leaves like camellias, magnolias, laurels, etc., 
wipe them with a spot of paraffin oil on a piece of silk cloth. 
All tools should be kept on a tray and stored in a cupboard 
after use and cleaning. 

To preserve leaves, place the branch in a bottle containing 
one part glycerine to three parts water; leave for about three 
weeks or until the leaves turn the desired colour. This should 
be done in the season when the leaves are mature. To dry 
flowers and foliage, tie them into bunches and hang them upside 
down in a shed or garage. 

A number of activities involving the use of flower 
similar materials should be included in an art programme and 
the following suggestions are suitable for the various age 
groups found in the primary school— 

1. decorated saucer (on a mound of wet sand 
in the saucer) ; 
2. decorated egg-cup (fill with wet sand first) ; 
. mosaic design (in a flat dish or tray of wet запа); 
4. butterflies or birds (which are created from flower 
petals stitched onto buckram, etc.) ; 
5. miniature flower arrangements (in lip-stick containers, 
salt cellars, toy jugs, fixed with plasticine onto a mirror) ; 
fruit or vegetables, or both (such as 
illustrations to nursery rhymes, stories, etc. Dolls, 
fairies, and elves, for instance, can be made from 
peanuts, acorns, walnuts, chestnuts, corn-husks, and 
pipe-cleaners, and little birds from seed pods, cotton- 


wool, and wire) ; 
7. shadow boxes, niches, and wall-brackets; 
8. dried arrangements, glued onto three-ply panels; 
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9. all-green arrangements; 

10. Christmas decorations (made from pine-cones, seed 
pods, ti-tree, drift wood, with sand, shells, etc.) ; 

11. special occasion decorations (such as Anzac Day laurel 
wreath, decorations for Education Week, birthday 
posies, table decorations, and the like); 

12. table decorations (decorated cucumbers, marrows, 
pineapples, etc.) ; 

13. fire place decorations for the summer months (using 
spruce, pine-cones, or other appropriate foliage). 

If a snow effect is required in any of the above activities paint 
with enamellised silver indoor paint and sprinkle with silver 
glitter when partly dry, or spray natural materials when in 
finished position with “Santa Snow.” 

Pupils should be taught the importance of washing their 
hands thoroughly after handling flowers and foliage. Thorns 
and splinters should be removed promptly, and antiseptic 
applied to any cuts or scratches which children may suffer. 


VII. RErgRENCE Books. 


The following books are considered a basic library of 


reference material which should be available in every Primary 
school. 


Title 


Author Publisher 
1. Your Child and His Art — Viktor Lowenfeld Macmillan 
2. Art for the Family D'Amico, Wilson and Museum of Mod- 
Maser ern Art, New 
' р York 
3. The Artist at Work Ruhemannand Kemp Penguin 
*. An Introduction to Newton Longmans, Green 


European Painting 


5. Art in Everyday Life Н. and У. Goldstein. Macmillan 


Additional reference books of value include:— 


The Art of Children: 
1. Child Art W. Viola Uni. of London 
; Press 
^ Children as Artists В. Ж. Tomlinson King Penguin 
- Creative and Mental V. Lowenfeld Macmillan 
Growth 
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4. 
5. 


6. 


7. 


Title 


Education Through Art 

The Why and How of 
Child Art 

Scribbling, Painting and 
Drawing 

Children are Artists 


The Teaching of Art: 


1, 


2. 


3. 
4. 
5. 


6. 
. Education Through Art 


Education and Art 

Children and Their Art 

An Introduction to Art 
Education 

Art Education — Its 
Means and Ends 

Principles of Art Teach- 
ing 

Art for Young People 


in Australia 


8. Picture and Pattern 
Making 
9. Teaching Art to Chil- 
dren 
10. Teaching Art to Chil- 
dren 
1l. The Teaching of Art 
in Schools 
12. Teaching Creative Art 
in Schools 
13. Art for Children 
14. Creative Teaching in 
a Art 


Un 
T 


- The Story of a School 
+ Preparation for Art 


derstanding of Art: 


- Man is an Artist 

* The Meaning of Art 
- The Story of Art 

* Art and Industry 


Art Here 


- A Study of Australian 


Art 


+ Primitive Art 
- Looking at Things 


Outline of Euro- 
pean Architecture 


Author 


H. Read 
I. MacKenzie 


Grozinger 


Mendelowitz 


ed. E. Ziegfeld 
C. D. Gaitskell 
R. L. Wickiser 

I. L. DeFrancesco 


R. Mock 


Alexander & Carter 
ed. B. Smith 


R. R. Tomlinson 
Jefferson 

McLeish and Moody 
Gibbs 

Eccott 

I. MacKenzie 
D'Amico 


(pamphlet 14) 
McFee 


J. Bradford 
H. Read 
Gombrich 
H. Read 
Turnbull 
H. Badham 


L. Adam 


В.В.С. Broadcast to Sch: 


N. Pevsner 
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Publisher 
Faber 
Angus & Robert- 
son 
Faber 


Stanford Uni. 
Press 


U.N.E.S.C.O. 
Harcourt, Brace 
World Book Co. 


Harper Bros. 
Uni. of London 


Mills & Boon 
Melb. Uni. Press 


Studio 


Allyn and Bacon 


Studio 


Williams and 
Northgate 
Evans Bros. 


Brooks 

Int. Text Book 
Coy. 

H.M.S.O. 

Wadsworth 


Harrap & Coy. 
Faber 

Phaidon 

Faber 
Hawthorn Press 
Currawong 


Pelican 


ools 


Pelican 
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Title Author Publisher 
10. ‘The Things We See’ series King Penguin 
ll. The Story of Modern S. Cheney Viking Press 
Art 
12. History of Modern Skira Skira 
Painting 


In addition to works such as those indicated there are a number of 
periodicals devoted to art education. Of these, the following are sufficiently 
informative as to warrant subscription by individual teachers or by schools: 

1. Arts and Activities, ed. Е. L. Hoover, published monthly (except July 
and August) by The Jones Publishing Company, Skokie, Illinois, U.S.A. 

2. School Arts, ed. D. K. Winebrenner, published monthly (except July and 
August) by The Davis Press, New York, U.S.A. 


3. Art and Graft Education, published bi-monthly by Evans Bros., London. 
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